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luindreds  of  investigators.  M  ueb  of  it  lias  been  devoted 
to  ibe  iinportanec  of  vitamins  in  general  .  .  .  and  some 
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As  published  in  the  Scienlilic  magazines,  this  research 
forms  the  basis  of  modern  practice  in  biiman  nutrition. 

We  have,  therefore,  assembled  the  reports  made  by 
seienlists  on  vitamins  in  canned  foods  and  are  printing 
abstracts  of  them  on  file  cards  ...  of  the  same  size  and 
tvpe  vvbicb  physicians  use  for  all  their  professional 
work. 

This  information  is  sent  to  the  professions  in  answer  to 
their  ipiestions  regarding  nutritive  values  of  canned 
f(M)ds.  These  numerous  inquiries  from  every  part  of  the 
country  are  the  result  of  our  extensive  educational 
program  in  medical,  dental  and  home  economics 
magazines. 

Pbvsicians,  Dentists  and  Teachers  may  now  refer  to 
them  for  facts  about  vitamins  in  canned  foods. 
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DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SLITTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  “Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 

A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 
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EDITORIALS 

The  INDUSTRY’S  PRICE  OPPORTUNITY— As 
important  a  personage  as  the  president  of  the 
A.  G.  M.  A.  is  authority  for  the  statement:  “The 
Robinson-Patman  Law  places  all  buyers  substantially 
on  an  equal  buying  basis.”  This  is  akin  to  saying  that 
the  only  sales  argument  heretofore  known  to  many 
canners  and  brokers — price — has  been  taken  away 
from  them,  and  is  no  longer  legal.  This  is  not  tech¬ 
nically  or  absolutely  true,  because  there  is  no  price 
fixing  principle  about  that  law,  and  the  avoidance  of 
that  pitfall  is  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  that  law. 
You  still  can  sell  your  goods  at  any  price  you  choose, 
at  cost  or  below,  or  as  much  above  as  your  good  sales¬ 
manship  will  permit  you  to  get,  but  you  must  treat 
your  buyers  equally,  avoiding  favoritism,  because  you 
will  find  it  mighty  hard  to  prove,  as  you  must,  a  lower 
cost  of  production  to  justify  a  favorite  price  made  to 
one  of  the  old  price-buyers. 

The  industry  is  just  waking  up  to  this  and  is  wel¬ 
coming  the  advent  of  salesmanship  in  merchandising, 
where  it  had  almost  totally  disappeared  from  use. 
This  move  disarms  the  chain  store,  and  particularly 
the  super  markets,  where  price  is  their  entire  stock 
in  trade,  and  not  one  whit  of  salesmanship  of  the 
goods  ever  shown.  The  importance  of  buying  has 
passed  out,  and  the  importance  of  salesmanship  and 
economy  in  operation  have  come  in. 

Fortunately  this  realization  has  come  in  time  to 
permit  the  canners  to  profit  most  by  it.  Read  “Better 
Profits”  this  week,  and  learn  how  to  take  advantage 
of  your  opportunity.  Prices  on  everything  are  moving 
upwards;  all  buyers  and  sellers  are  price-minded,  and 
no  longer  gun-shy  on  necessary  advances.  The  prog¬ 
ress  is  gradual,  and  consumer-buyers  are  following 
along  without  perceptible  disturbance.  Canned  foods 
can  share  in  this,  and  should  do  so,  without  attempting 
sudden  or  too  steep  advances.  The  new  move  is  to 
show  interest  in,  and  concern  for,  the  retailer  and  his 
profit  on  the  goods.  And  he  is  showing  his  willingness 
to  cooperate.  Arrange  your  marketing  upon  this  new 
basis  now;  be  in  the  forefront  rather  than  wait  until 
everybody  else  has  taken  advantage  of  the  new  day. 

WHAT  HEIGHT  COSTS?— Just  how  high  will  costs 
go  on  the  1937  production  of  canned  foods — that  is  over 
former  costs?  If  you  are  able  to  answer  definitely 
you  are  a  wizard.  And  if  you  accept  futures  contracts 
now  you  are  gambling  on  your  guess. 


The  daily  papers  show  you  how  labor  is  in  the  sad¬ 
dle  and  riding  hard,  and  by  what  species  of  reasoning 
can  you  “figure”  that  you  will  not  be  affected?  The 
great  steel  barons  bowed  their  heads  this  week  in 
granting  a  reduction  of  hours  and  an  increase  in  rates. 
And  in  our  own  industry,  read  what  has  already  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  is  from  our  special 
correspondent  there,  and  he  is  well  posted : 

“More  than  150,000  cannery  workers  in 
Northern  and  Central  California  will  receive 
wage  increases  amounting  to  $4,000,000  this  year, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  E.  E.  Huddle- 
son,  president  of  the  California  Processors  & 
Growers,  Inc.  The  increases  will  apply  to  work¬ 
ers  in  93  per  cent  of  the  canning  business  volume 
of  the  State.  The  adjustment,  the  second  to  be 
announced  since  the  first  of  the  year,  is  based 
on  an  extensive  survey,  and  is  designed  to  per¬ 
mit  the  industry’s  employees  to  meet  the  increase 
in  living  costs.  Under  the  new  scale  for  1937, 
men  will  receive  base  pay  of  50  cents  an  hour, 
an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year, 
and  women  will  receive  40  cents  an  hour,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  20  per  cent  over  last  year’s  rate. 

“However,  the  1937  rate  will  include  a  piece- 
rate  base  of  42  cents  an  hour,  and  since  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  women  employed  in  the 
industry  work  under  this  scale,  the  actual  increase 
will  be  about  271/^  per  cent.  The  majority  of  men 
employees  receive  more  than  the  base  pay.  In 
commenting  on  the  new  scales,  California  canners 
point  out  the  fact  that  base  rates  paid  by  canners 
in  the  East  and  Middle  West  range  from  20  cents 
to  35  cents  an  hour  for  men  and  20  cents  to  30 
cents  for  women. 

“The  announcement  preceded  a  convention  held 
at  San  Francisco  at  the  call  of  the  California  State 
Federation  of  Labor  to  organize  field  and  cannery 
»>  workers.  It  is  said  that  this  will  be  the  first 
attempt  in  any  State  to  assemble  all  of  the  field 
and  cannery  workers  into  one  State-wide  union.” 

It  is  true  that  labor  is  more  strongly  organized  on 
the  Coast  than  in  other  sections  of  the  canning  indus¬ 
try,  but  you  may  be  sure  the  workers  will  hear  about 
this,  and  they  will  attempt  to  follow  the  example. 
And  they  will  probably  wait  until  the  critical  hour  to 
strike.  Last  year  many  had  trouble  getting  sufficient 
pickers  in  tomato  fields  and  other  large  hand-harvested 
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crops,  and  you  will  certainly  have  more  trouble  this 
year  unless  the  wages  are  materially  advanced.  Al¬ 
ready  there  is  unrest  among  the  growers,  who  want 
more  money  for  the  crops,  and  even  where  you  may 
have  signed  at  the  old  rates  you  may  have  to  grant 
an  additional  amount  before  you  are  through. 

There  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  all  canners  in  these 
steadily  advancing  wage  rates  in  all  lines  of  industry, 
because  it  means  more  money  to  spend  on  canned  foods, 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  our  industry  will  escape 
scott-free  of  such  demands.  The  thing  equalizes  itself 
in  the  long  run,  and  with  improving  business  it  can 
only  be  expected  that  labor  will  demand  a  restoration 
of  wages  more  in  keeping  with  pre-depression  days,  for 
wages  were  heavily  cut  during  the  hard  times. 

The  important  thing  is  that  you  count  this  into  your 
costs,  in  naming  future  prices,  or  accepting  obligations 
to  deliver  goods  under  such  conditions.  Sit-down 
strikes  among  cannery  workers  or  field  workers  during 
the  active  canning  season  would  be  fatal,  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  had  better  follow  the  example  of  the  steel  men 
by  arranging  these  matters  beforehand  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  Probably  the  old  code  wage  scale  would  satisfy 
them  and  give  you  a  good  talking  point.  Unless  you 
are  very  exceptional,  labor  will  be  scarce  this  canning 
season,  and  that  automatically  means  higher  wage 
rates  if  you  expect  to  get  the  labor.  Forewarned  is 
forearmed. 


TINPLATE  AND  TIN  CAN  MANUFACTURE 
Survey  of  American  Methods 

The  continuous  strip  method  of  rolling  steel  for 
tinplate  is  now  being  installed  in  this  country  and 
particular  interest  therefore  attaches  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  which  has  just  been  published  of  modern  American 
practice  with  this  process. 

“Tinplate  and  Tin  Cans  in  the  United  States”,  Bulle¬ 
tin  4  of  the  International  Tin  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Council,  378,  Strand,  London,  W.  C.  2.  has  been 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Battelle  Memorial  Insti¬ 
tute,  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  collaboration  with  the  leading 
American  technicians.  Apart  from  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  methods  and  machinery  used  in  making  tin¬ 
plate  and  tin  cans,  there  are  chapters  devoted  to  the 
field  for  tinplate  cans  and  containers,  the  history  of 
the  industries,  statistics,  tinplate  lithographing,  and 
the  future  prospects  for  improvements  and  new  appli¬ 
cations.  A  feature  of  the  Bulletin  is  the  large  number 
of  photographs  and  diagrams  carefully  chosen  to 
illustrate  the  text. 

The  tin  can  is  a  typical  example  of  methods  of  mass 
production  and  mechanism  from  the  mining  of  the  iron 
ore  to  the  finished  can.  Labour-saving  devices,  costing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  install,  have  resulted 
in  a  better  and  cheaper  product  which  is  in  such  great 
demand  that  as  much  labor  is  required  as  before,  but 
it  is  engaged  in  far  pleasanter  tasks. 

Continuous  methods  of  rolling  steel  are  being  widely 
adopted.  White-hot  ingots  are  hot-rolled  down  to  a 
strip  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  emerging 
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from  the  last  stand  of  rolls  at  a  speed  of  more  than 
twenty  miles  per  hour  and  being  wound  in  coils.  These 
coils  can  be  cold-rolled  down  to  tinplate  thickness  at 
rather  less  than  half  this  speed.  One  works  is  now 
adapting  its  plant  to  carry  out  the  tinning  process  on 
the  continuous  sheet  of  steel. 

Cans  for  canned  foods  and  dry  packaging  are  turned 
out  by  automatic  machines  working  at  the  rate  of  three 
to  four  hundred  cans  a  minute.  Even  the  special 
shapes,  such  as  rectangular  five-gallon  oil  cans,  are 
now  made  on  continuous  automatic  lines  of  machines 
at  far  greater  speed  than  is  possible  by  hand.  Crown 
corks  are  made  in  tens  of  millions  daily  and  machines 
can  stamp  out  tinplate  blanks  and  line  them  with  paper 
or  cork  at  the  rate  of  50,000  an  hour. 

Tribute  is  paid  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
continual  collaboration  of  the  tinplate  makers  and  the 
users  in  solving  difficulties  and  pursuing  research.  The 
trend  of  future  developments  in  manufacturing 
methods  and  the  prospects  for  extended  applications 
of  tinplate  are  discussed  in  the  last  chapter. 

Copies  of  the  above  publication  may  be  obtained  free 
of  charge  from  the  International  Tin  Research  and 
Development  Council,  L.  J.  Tavener,  U.  S.  Represen¬ 
tative,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1 936)  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Cannins  Trade 
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Behavior  of 


Tomato  Varieties  in 

by  E.  R.  Lancashire 


Continental  Can  Company,  Chicago,  at  Raw  Products  Confer¬ 
ence,  Convention  of  National  Canners  Association,  Chicago,  III., 
Wednesday,  January  27,  1937. 


1936 


Tomato  varieties  differ  widely  in  length  of  time  required 
to  arrive  at  canning  stage.  Levels  of  soil  fertility  also 
influence  tomato  varieties  with  varying  results.  Resistance  to 
disease  is  still  another  factor  which  governs  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  variety  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Since  tomatoes  are  grown  for  canning  in  37  states,  it  is  just 
as  well  that  tomato  varieties  have  a  wide  range  of  adaptability. 
In  spite  of  the  wide  variations  now  existing  there  seems  to  be 
no  one  perfect  variety.  An  almost  steady  stream  of  new  intro¬ 
ductions  is  annually  pouring  from  the  plant  breeders’  trial 
grounds.  Many  of  these  new  introductions  are  of  real  practical 
value  to  canners.  The  statements  made  here  concerning  tomato 
varieties,  both  new  and  old,  are  result  of  a  survey  made  among 
the  plant  breeders  and  the  research  men  employed  by  com¬ 
mercial  firms  and  colleges. 

In  preparing  this  tomato  variety  study  the  several  canning 
areas  were  grouped  according  to  similarity  of  climatic  condi¬ 
tions.  This  was  done  because  the  weather  seems  to  be  the 
largest  single  factor  governing  the  success  or  failure  in  the 
production  of  cannery  tomatoes.  Soil  fertility  levels  within 
each  of  these  areas  also  affect  the  tonnage.  Tomato  diseases, 
including  leaf  spots  and  Fusarium  wilt,  affect  some  varieties 
more  than  they  do  others. 

VARIETIES  FOR  NEW  YORK,  MICHIGAN  AND 
WISCONSIN 

The  long  established  tomato  canning  areas  of  northwestern 
New  York  and  southern  Michigan  and  the  newer  southeastern 
Wisconsin  area  have  somewhat  similar  temperature  records,  but 
rainfall  decreases  significantly  from  east  to  west.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  average  yield  records  of  the  past  thirty-five 
years  give  New  York  7.1  and  Michigan  5.8  tons  per  acre. 

In  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  the  best  results  have 
so  far  been  secured  with  selected  strains  of  John  Baer.  Where 
Fusarium  wilt  is  a  factor  in  these  states,  the  Pritchard  is  used. 
The  problem  involved  in  this  area  is  that  of  securing  early 
ripening  and  a  yield  per  acre  which  will  make  the  crop  profitable 
to  the  grower.  Strangely  enough  the  average  yield  per  acre  of 
these  short  season  states  is  almost  double  that  for  Maryland 
and  Indiana. 

The  John  Baer  begins  to  yield  ripened  fruits  in  from  60  to 
75  days  from  the  time  medium  sized  plants  that  have  not  reached 
flowering  stage  are  set.  The  mature  plants  are  medium  in  size, 
semi-erect  and  spreading.  The  leaves  are  medium  in  size  and 
number,  and  they  offer  only  partial  shade  for  the  fruit.  Under 
the  higher  temperature  conditions  of  more  southerly  tomato 
areas  the  sparse  foliage  of  the  John  Baer  is  its  undoing,  whereas, 
in  this  northerly  area  it  is  one  of  its  advantages.  The  fruits 
are  born  in  clusters  of  four  to  five  and  are  only  medium  in 
size  when  mature.  They  range  from  five  to  six  ounces  in  weight 
and  are  nearly  round  to  slightly  oblate  in  shape.  The  color  is 
a  deep  scarlet  when  full  ripe  and  the  skin  is  yellow.  The  outer 
wall  is  only  medium  thick  and  there  are  usually  six  or  seven 
seed  cells  with  a  flashy  central  mass.  The  flesh  is  only  medium 
firm.  The  core  is  small. 

John  Baer  belongs  to  the  second  early  group  of  tomato  varie¬ 
ties.  Bonny  Best,  Landreth,  Cobourg,  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel, 
Clark’s  Early  A,  Nystate,  Canadian,  Scarlet  Dawn,  Pritchard, 
Early  Baltimore,  the  new  pink  Glovel,  and  others,  are  included 
in  this  second  early  group.  The  last  four  of  these  varieties  are 
resistant  to  Fusarium  wilt.  Nystate,  Early  Baltimore,  Glovel, 
Canadian,  Cobourg,  Pritchard,  Landreth,  and  Scarlet  Dawn 
show  promise  of  offering  serious  competition  to  the  John  Baer 


in  the  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  areas.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  the  average  yields  for  a  three-year  period  of  a 
number  of  varieties  tested  at  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  The  data  were  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Sayre  and 
represent  the  average  yield  of  50  plants: 

THREE  YEAR  AVERAGE  YIELDS  OF  TOMATO  VARIETIES 
-  NEW  YORK  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  GENEVA 

Certi- 


Geneva 

lied 

Nystate 

John 

John 

Select- 

Cou- 

Clarke’s 

Early 

Baer 

Baer 

ed 

bourg 

J.T.D. 

Early  Rutgers  Baltimore 

Lbs.  of  marketable  fruit 

1934 

Yield  to  Sept.  1.... 

.  142 

113 

55 

71 

54 

(1) 

(1) 

Total  Yield  . 

.  659 

937 

620 

742 

741 

(1) 

(1) 

1935 

Yield  to  Sept.  1...., 

.  21 

12 

26 

9 

7 

17 

3 

(2) 

Total  Yield  . 

.  473 

372 

497 

351 

266 

478 

94 

(2) 

1936 

(3) 

Yield  to  Sept.  1.. 

.  52 

36 

50 

49 

53 

51 

26 

12 

Total  Yield  . 

.  379 

374 

390 

351 

402 

328 

285 

307 

(1)  Blossom  and  rot  early  from  drought. 

(2)  Defoliation  diseases. 

(3)  Severe  drought  June,  July  and  August. 


VARIETIES  FOR  OHIO  AND  INDIANA 
During  the  first  part  of  the  1936  season  a  shortage  of  rainfall 
resulted  in  better  than  usual  freedom  from  defoliation  through¬ 
out  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Certain  second  early  varieties,  including 
Cobourg,  Bonny  Best,  Early  Baltimore  and  Landreth  outyielded 
such  long  established  favorites  as  the  Greater  Baltimore. 

In  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  1936  trials  of  tomato  varieties 
for  canning,  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  reports 
that  the  four  best  yielding  varieties  were  New  Stone,  Early 
Baltimore,  Landreth  and  Indiana  Baltimore. 

The  1936  trials  at  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  are  very  instructive 
for  the  particular  season  in  which  they  were  run.  In  the  total 
yields  recorded  on  October  2,  the  nine  trials  of  the  Indiana 
Baltimore  had  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  6.528  tons  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  ten  plot  average  of  11.672  tons  per  acre  for 
Cobourg.  Early  Baltimore  yielded  12.575  tons  per  acre  in  these 
same  trials  in  comparison  with  11.726  tons  per  acre  for  Nystate, 
11.431  tons  per  acre  for  Prairiana,  11.346  tons  per  acre  for 
Harris  Stone,  11.195  tons  per  acre  for  John  Baer,  10.515  tons 
per  acre  for  Landreth,  11.098  tons  per  acre  for  Geneva  Baer  and 
10.504  tons  per  acre  for  Bonny  Best. 

Whether  these  light  foliaged  second  early  varieties  can  repeat 
their  1936  triumph  over  the  heavy 'foliaged  Greater  Baltimore 
which  is  the  favorite  main  crop  variety  for  this  section,  remains 
to  be  seen.  In  a  year  of  normal  or  above  normal  rainfall  with 
its  accompanying  early  defoliation,  it  would  seem  that  the  second 
early  group  would  be  at  a  decided  disadvantage  on  account  of 
lack  of  foliage  protection  to  the  fruit  as  well  as  loss  of  food 
manufacturing  leaf  area. 

VARIETIES  FOR  THE  TRI-STATES 
In  the  canning  crop  area  of  Western  Virginia  the  principal 
variety  is  Marglobe.  The  real  problem  in  this  area  is  that  of 
finding  the  strains  of  Marglobe  which  are  most  resistant  to 
Fusarium  wilt. 

The  1935  Marglobe  trials  at  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  note  the  wide 
range  in  susceptibility  to  Fusarium  wilt  of  the  fourteen  strains 
tested.  The  final  counts  showed  that  0.6%  to  14.8%  with  an 
average  of  5.1%  of  Marglobe  plants  died  of  Fusarium  wilt 
compared  with  72.9%  for  Greater  Baltimore. 
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Yields  ranged  from  5.09  to  6.18  with  an  average  of  5.61  tons 
per  acre  for  the  Marglobe  strains  compared  with  2.08  tons  per 
acre  for  Greater  Baltimore.  Rutgers  yielded  3.74  tons  per  acre; 
Pritchard  5.68  tons,  and  Invincible  5.10  tons  per  acre. 

The  1936  Virginia  trials  gave  the  following  yields  per  acre: 
Rutgers  7.43  tons,  Penn  State  10.29  tons,  Pritchard  10.50  tons. 
Break  O’Day  8.02  tons,  and  Bonny  Best  9.71  tons.  The  Break 
O’Day  was  objectionable  in  that  it  formed  an  open  type  of 
growth  with  a  consequent  sun  scalding  of  many  of  the  fruits 
during  hot  sultry  weather.  The  Penn  State  also  sun  scalded, 
but  to  a  lesser  extent  than  did  the  Break  O’Day.  The  Rutgers 
was  a  very  good  variety  with  highly  desirable  eating  qualities, 
but  the  yield  was  not  good.  Defoliation  was  not  as  severe  as 
usual  in  Virginia  in  1936  and  the  second  early  varieties  again 
outyielded  later  varieties. 

The  1936  yield  data  in  Maryland  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
past  years.  The  three  high  yielding  varieties  were  Marglobe, 
Greater  Baltimore  and  Rutgers.  Pritchard  also  gave  good 
yields.  Maryland  goes  on  record  in  1937  as  a  state  where 
Rutgers  is  now  a  recommended  canning  variety.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  within  the  group  of  Marglobe,  Greater  Baltimore 
and  Rutgers  now  recommended  as  canning  varieties  for  Mary¬ 
land,  very  little  preference  can  be  given.  There  are  many  other 
factors  concerned  with  tomato  production  which  are  far  more 
important  than  differences  in  yield  between  these  three 
varieties. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  rainfall  in  Maryland  during 
the  early  1936  season  was  favorable  toward  defoliation,  and 
although  a  large  number  of  other  varieties  were  tested  at 
College  Park,  none  of  them  were  observed  to  be  as  satisfactory 
as  the  Rutgers,  Greater  Baltimore,  or  Marglobe.  This  point 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  results  favoring 
varieties  of  the  second  early  group  would  need  further  investi¬ 
gation  before  final  conclusions  are  reached. 

Southern  Delaware  from  Felton  to  Bridgeville  specializes  in 
the  production  of  Greater  Baltimore  or  some  of  its  selections 
such  as  the  Brown  or  Brown’s  Special.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  where  the  soils  are  heavier,  the  Marglobe  and  some 
of  its  selections  are  grown.  Marglobe  is  being  planted  more 
and  more  all  over  the  state  and  Rutgers  is  grown  to  a  limited 
extent.  Break  O’Day  has  not  gained  a  foothold. 

VARIETIES  FOR  NEW  JERSEY  AND  PENNSYLVANIA 
In  New  Jersey  the  Marglobe  heads  the  list  of  tomatoes  for 
canning;  Rutgers  and  Pritchard  are  about  tied  for  second  place. 
There  is  no  Break  O’Day,  no  Bonny  Best,  and  very  few,  if  any, 
Baltimore  grown.  There  is  a  small  planting  of  the  J.  T.  D. 
variety,  but  since  the  Rutgers  was  introduced,  the  J.  T.  D.  acre¬ 
age  has  dwindled  considerably. 

The  tomato  varieties  suited  to  the  canning  sections  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  Marglobe,  Rutgers,  and  Greater  Baltimore.  In 
the  sections  of  the  state  which  have  a  relatively  short  growing 
season  a  good  second  early  variety  gives  satisfactory  results. 

Pennsylvania  strain  tests  of  Marglobe  differed  little  in  re¬ 
sistance  to  leaf  blight.  M1734  of  the  Association  Seed  Growers, 
Supreme  Marglobe  of  Ferry-Morse,  Schell’s  Strain,  Master  Mar¬ 
globe  of  Stokes,  and  Marglobe  Certified  of  White  were  least 
damaged,  and  plants  of  these  strains  were  noticeably  more 
vigorous  than  those  of  other  strains  in  the  test.  No  differences 
in  form  of  fruit  could  be  observed,  though  there  were  relatively 
more  small  fruits  on  the  strains  most  damaged  by  leaf  spot 
diseases.  In  general,  Marglobe  plants  were  very  vigorous  with 
fairly  coarse,  medium  dense  foliage,  relatively  free  from  disease 
injury;  fruits  were  very  firm,  globular,  uniform,  bright  red, 
and  thick  walled. 

VARIETIES  FOR  ILLINOIS  AND  IOWA 

Four  new  canning  varieties  have  been  produced  for  Illinois 
tomato  growers  by  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station.  They  are 
all  wilt  resistant.  Professor  Walter  Huelsen  states  that  the 
new  Prairiana  has  the  best  color  of  the  four  and  that  it  is 
adapted  to  the  heavy  soil  types. 

Prairiana  and  Early  Baltimore  are  suggested  for  northern 
Illinois  and  the  new  Illinois  Pride  is  best  suited  to  southern 
Illinois.  Prairiana,  Illinois  Baltimore,  and  Early  Baltimore  are 
suggested  for  central  Illinois. 

Yield  records  made  by  these  new  varieties  in  1936  were  out¬ 
standingly  successful  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Indiana, 


Illinois,  and  in  other  states.  These  varieties  are  all  going  to 
be  given  further  tests  in  1937  and  are  decidedly  worth  watch¬ 
ing.  Seed  in  limited  amounts  is  available  through  commercial 
seed  firms. 

The  Prairiana  is  a  second  early  variety  as  is  Early  Baltimore. 
Illinois  Pride  is  a  main  crop  variety  as  is  Illinois  Baltimore. 
Illinois  Pride  has  consistently  outyielded  Marglobe  in  trial  tests 
during  the  past  six  years. 

At  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  over  a  period 
of  four  years,  it  has  been  rather  difficult  to  pick  out  a  con¬ 
sistent  winner.  The  Harris  Early  Stone  has  been  reasonably 
satisfactory.  Pritchard  was  very  good  where  grown  on  rich 
soil  but  when  grown  on  soil  with  a  low  level  of  fertility  it  was 
highly  unsatisfactory.  Rutgers  proved  to  be  a  very  fine  canning 
type  of  tomato,  but  on  heavy  fertile  soils  it  produced  too  much 
vine  growth  and  not  enough  fruit.  Rutgers  did  much  better  on 
sandy  soils. 

VARIETIES  FOR  COLORADO,  UTAH,  OREGON, 

AND  CALIFORNIA 

The  valleys  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Colorado  Rockies 
produce  tomatoes  of  the  second  early  group.  The  growing 
season  compares  in  some  ways  with  that  of  New  York  State. 
Chalk’s  Early  Jewel,  Landreth,  John  Baer  and  Scarlet  Dawn 
seem  to  do  very  well  in  the  low  humidity  and  very  bright  sun¬ 
light  of  Colorado.  Penn  State,  Rutgers,  Break  O’Day  and 
Pritchard  have  not  shown  up  particularly  well. 

Greater  Baltimore  heads  the  list  of  varieties  in  Utah.  Stone 
is  also  used.  There  is  also  in  common  use  a  chance  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  one  of  the  potato  leaf  types  of  tomato  and  either  Stone 
or  Baltimore.  The  plants  of  this  hybrid  are  large  and  vigorous 
and  the  fruits  are  typically  Stone,  being  firm,  dark  red  and  of 
exceptional  canning  quality. 

A  variety  that  is  probably  Pritchard  is  also  used  and  is 
masquerading  under  the  name  Moscow.  The  vine  is  determinate, 
with  a  heavy  crown  set  and  very  few  secondary  fruits.  The 
Utah  Japanese  are  rather  partial  to  this  variety. 

Most  of  the  plantings  of  tomatoes  for  canning  purposes  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  western  half  of  Oregon  are  of  the  Bonny 
Best  variety.  The  greater  part  of  the  canning  acreage  is  in 
southern  Oregon  and  in  this  area  the  variety  used  is  Indiana 
Baltimore.  An  attempt  is  under  way  to  breed  a  virus  resistant 
Baltimore  at  the  Southern  Oregon  Experiment  Station. 

On  the  Station  grounds  last  year  the  new  Nystate  gave  the 
highest  yield  of  fruit  per  plant.  The  percentage  of  No.  1  grade 
fruits  was  also  high.  John  Baer  is  also  grown  to  some  extent 
as  is  Marglobe. 

In  California  the  varieties  grown  in  the  south  are  largely  of 
eastern  origpn  or  type,  while  those  grown  in  the  central  part  of 
the  state  are  for  the  most  part  varieties  that  have  been  developed 
especially  to  meet  the  local  requirements.  The  list  recommended 
for  California  use  includes  the  following:  Earliana,  Marglobe, 
Pearson,  Norton,  Early  Santa  Clara,  Morse’s  133-6,  and  San 
Marzano.  The  last  named  is  an  Italian  type  used  principally 
for  paste. 

VARIETIES  FOR  SOUTHERN  CANNING  STATES 
The  Indiana  strain  of  Baltimore  ranks  first  in  Kentucky  ex¬ 
cept  where  Fusarium  wilt  makes  Marglobe  a  necessity.  Pritch¬ 
ard  has  good  color  and  is  reasonably  free  from  cracking  but  the 
yields  are  low  due  perhaps  to  low  fertility  levels.  If  Break 
O’Day  would  ripen  to  the  stem  it  would  be  a  canning  favorite, 
for  it  yields  by  far  the  most  tomatoes,  of  good  quality  through¬ 
out  the  season  and  with  less  cracking  than  is  the  case  with 
Marglobe.  It  is  always  necessary  to  take  off  the  top  of  each 
fruit  and  call  it  waste  because  of  greenness.  According  to  the 
Kentucky  Extension  Horticulturist,  Greater  Baltimore  lacks  in 
color  such  as  is  wanted  in  a  variety  for  ketchup  making,  so 
that  Stone  is  used  for  this  purpose,  although  at  the  sacrifice 
of  considerable  yield  in  comparison  with  Baltimore. 

Rutgers  rated  among  the  five  best  producers  in  eastern  (Pan¬ 
handle)  West  Virginia  this  past  season.  Baltimore,  Stone,  and 
J.  T.  D.  are  canning  varieties  in  common  use. 

Marglobe  and  Indiana  Baltimore  are  the  leading  canning 
varieties  for  Tennessee.  Marglobe  is  used  where  wilt  is  a 
factor. 

In  Missouri  the  Break  O’Day,  Pritchard  and  Marglobe  are 
preferred.  The  same  varieties  are  suitable  in  Arkansas. 
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Anuual  Convention 

National  Food  Brokers  Association 

Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago  January  23rd  and  24th  1937 


The  brokers  held  a  largely  attended  and  very 
successful  Convention  in  Chicago,  finishing  their 
work  before  the  canners  and  others  got  underway. 

In  as  much  as  their  Association  furnishes  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  with  a  detailed,  word  for  word,  transcripts  of  the 
proceedings,  in  pamphlet  form,  and  as  this  must  be 
nearly  ready  by  this  time,  we  are  giving  below  the 
“meat”  of  the  work  done,  and  exactly  as  reported  by 
their  expert  reporters.  This  will  be  found  a  business¬ 
like  report,  giving  the  matters  in  which  our  readers 
will  be  chiefly  interested,  as  canners,  and  the  impor¬ 
tant  features  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  brokers. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  a  synopsis  of  the  meetings,  but  the 
detailed  reports  of  the  Secretary,  of  the  important  com¬ 
mittees,  and  of  the  resolutions  passed,  together  with 
the  election  of  officers,  committeemen,  etc. 

Had  the  transcript  reached  us  in  time  for  our  big 
Convention  Issue,  we  intended  to  give  it  the  same  treat¬ 
ment,  as  we  did  the  canners  meetings.  Now  we  are 
compelled  to  stand  the  unique  complaint  that  we  are 
too  quick  with  our  report  of  the  year’s  greatest  Con¬ 
vention.  But  we  feel  that  the  industry  wants  the  re¬ 
port  while  it  is  news,  and  not  “ancient  history”,  as  we 
have  sometimes  heard  these  convention  reports  called. 
This  sort  of  “Speed-up”  cannot  be  brought  under  the 
catagory  of  the  popular  protest  as  made  today. 

Report  of  the  Secretary 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  Mr.  President,  and  Members  of 
the  Association :  Following  -the  usual  custom,  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  will  be  brief,  to  cover  principally  the  record  of  the 
financial  position  of  the  Association,  and  the  major  portion  of 
it  will  be  printed  in  the  proceedings. 

The  report  of  your  secretary  covering  the  activities  of  the 
Association  during  the  year  ending  with  this  convention  will 
confine  itself  to  a  detailed  review  of  the  year.  Its  tone  and 
nature  might  be  different  if  it  were  presented  orally  during 
the  convention  sessions.  Being  a  presentation  for  review  after 
the  proceedings  have  been  printed,  it  will  stick  to  that  which 
transpired,  leaving  recommendations  for  further  or  continuing 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  Association  to  the  president,  and 
to  those  members  who  may  be  inspired  to  foresee  possibilities, 
based  upon  the  record  of  the  past. 

The  record  of  the  year  closing  is  gratifying.  It  is  not  com¬ 
plete — upon  it  the  book  may  not  be  closed.  But;  there  has  been 
great  progress  made.  In  his  first  conference  with  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  Jim  Hobbs,  your  secretary  was  told  that  if  some 
way  could  be  figured  out  to  eliminate  the  competition  of  the 
one  great  purchasing  company,  your  Association  would  win  the 
undying  gratitude  and  support  of  not  only  the  members  but 
all  food  brokers.  Slightly  more  than  a  week  ago  it  began  to 
appear  as  if  this  elimination  might  be  well  on  its  way.  It  goes 
to  prove  that  even  with  a  strong,  closely  knit,  and  loyal  mem¬ 
bership  concentrating  for  years  upon  one  fundamental  objective 
— the  elimination  of  unfair  competition  and  price  discrimination 


resulting  from  the  prostitution  of  the  broker’s  pay — progress 
must  necessarily  be  slow. 

Progress  in  association  activity  is  not  possible  at  all  without 
work — constructive  head  work,  leg  work  and  pick  and  shovel 
work  in  the  field.  This  work  has  been  done  for  the  members 
of  this  Association  by  your  officers  and  committees,  and  by 
the  men  in  the  field  whom  we  call  “key  men”.  You  have  had 
able  leadership  in  your  president,  Clarence  Huber,  who  is,  at 
this  convention,  ending  a  hectic  and  vital  year  in  the  life  of 
the  Association  as  its  presiding  officer.  He  has  been  on  the 
job  unceasingly  and  untiringly,  with  enthusiasm  and  a  steady 
hand  on  the  wheel.  You  owe  him  much  that  can  never  be 
repaid  adequately. 

There  has  been  the  cooperation  of  the  committees  who  have 
had  much  to  do  with  shaping  the  program  for  the  year — ^the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  special  Committee  on  Legislation. 
These  men  (with  one  exception  all  past  presidents  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  have  given  fully  of  their  time  of  the  past  in  your 
service)  were  still  and  continually  in  the  harness,  always  with 
a  strong  pull  on  the  collar.  Occasionally  there  were  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  procedure,  but  sight  was 
never  lost  of  the  objective  and  differences  were  always  har¬ 
monized.  The  results  speak  for  themselves. 

Respect  is  paid  to  the  “key  men”  and  those  who  cooperated 
with  them  in  the  field.  Without  their  efforts,  and  without  the 
real  work  which  was  done  for  them  in  critical  times,  the  recogni¬ 
tion  which  has  come  to  the  food  brokers  in  the  national  picture 
would  never  have  come.  Make  no  mistake  about  it — the  food 
broker  as  an  organized  body  is  recognized  where  it  counts  now 
as  never  before,  and  to  all  these  men  to  whom  tribute  is  paid 
and  credit  given,  is  owing  the  debt  of  an  entire  industry  and 
national  which  will  come  to  realize  as  time  goes  on  the  wide¬ 
spread  benefits  of  their  work.  All  credit  to  all  of  them,  officers, 
committees  and  key  men  alike  for  in  seeking  to  improve  the 
food  broker’s  position  in  industry,  they  have  improved  the 
industry. 

The  membership  committee  will  report  a  total  membership 
of  very  close  to  1,000  principal  and  branch  offices.  With  the 
regular  and  prompt  pajmient  of  dues  by  these  members,  and 
with  a  continuation  of  the  consistent  gains  in  membership, 
adequate  funds  will  be  provided  for  continuing  Association 
work.  Thoughtful  consideration  should  be  given  to  ways  and 
means  for  creating  a  greater  reserve  against  possible  emergen¬ 
cies  in  the  future.  We  may  need  much  more  to  protect  gains. 

At  the  1936  convention,  report  was  made  of  hearings  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  trade  practice  provisions  of  the  Packers’  and  Stock- 
yards  Act.  The  hearings  were  completed  in  December,  1935, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  December,  1936,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  issued  cease  and  desist  orders  against  the  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  in  respect  to  the  practice  of 
having  an  employee,  purchasing  meats  and  food  products  for 
the  company,  representing  himself  to  sellers,  i.  e.,  meat  packers, 
as  being  a  broker  and  collecting  brokerage  and  commissions 
on  the  purchases  made  for  his  employer.  This  is  indicative  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  trend  in  the  thought  of  law  enforcement 
agencies,  that  brokerage  and  the  broker’s  commission  shall  not 
be  made  a  price  discrimination  football. 

To  keep  abreast  of  the  year’s  developments  and  to  keep  the 
members  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  together  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  mailings  of  letters,  circulars  and  other  data  to 
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LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT  FOR 


TOMATO  PROOUCTS 


Units  Offering  Increased  Capacity  and  Higher 
Quality  at  Decreased  Production  Costs 

IN  SIZES  AND  MODELS  TO  MEET  SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS 

Indiana  Pulpers;  Indiana  Finishers;  Kook-More  Koils;  Cooking,  Preheating 
and  Storage  Tanks;  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles;  Circulating  Reheating  Units; 

Hot  Break  Systemfor  Tomato  Juice;  Laboratory  Size  Pulpers  and  Finishers; 
and  Other  Equipment  and  Supplies. 


Ask  for  Catalog 
of  Complete  Line 
of  Equipment 


Langsenkamp  Equipment  Will  Increase  the  PROFIT  YIELD 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast 
Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO..  San  Francisco.  Texas  Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas.  Canadian  Representative: 
DON  CHISHOLM,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 


BRISTOL  PA 


THIS  IS  JACK-IN-THE-BEANS  TALKING 


"I’m  an  oversized,  lanky  fellow.  Tall  and  well  built.  I  stand 
head  and  shoulders  over  the  rest.  (Excuse  my  ego,  but  it’s  true.) 

"My  favorite  color  is  green.  I  wear  it  all  the  time.  It’s  the 
favorite  color  of  my  canner  friends,  too— and  I  have  lots  of  them. 

"For  me,  getting  "canned’  is  an  inevitable  fate.  For  good  reasons, 
too.  Canning  me  is  profitable  business.  It  takes  fewer  well 
built  fellows  like  myself  to  fill  a  can  and— pardon  my  embar¬ 
rassment— I’m  exceptionally— shall  I  say— prolific? 

”No  small  families  from  my  seed.  Big,  rip-roarin’  youngsters 
and  lots  of  ’em! 

’"Do  you  blame  me  for  being  proud?  Everybody  else  seems  to 
like  me.  They  say  I’m  the  best  Stringless  Green  Pod  Bush 
Bean  alive. 

’"Want  to  know  a  little  more  about  my  character?  I’m  depend¬ 
able— always  the  same— but  just  try  me  out  sometime  for  your 
bean  pack  2uid  see  for  yourself. 


Out  stocks  include  the 
FAMOUS  LANDRETH 
STRINGLESS  GREEN 
POD,  GIANT  STRING¬ 
LESS  and  other  well 
known  varieties.  Prices 
on  application. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 


LANDRETH  SEED  GO. 


America’s  Oldest  Seed  House 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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members  of  friendly  allied  associations,  to  members  of  Congress, 
to  publishers  and  others,  the  Association  has  sent  out  during 
the  year  some  120,000  pieces  of  first  and  third  class  mail.  This 
is  exclusive  of  some  40,000  booklets  mailed  to  members,  at¬ 
torneys,  chambers  of  commerce,  trade  association  executives, 
publishers,  and  so  on. 

Informal  and  well-attended  mid-year  meetings  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  were  held  in  Cincinnati,  on  May  6th  and  in  Dallas  on 
June  23rd,  on  the  occasion  of  the  conventions  of  the  wholesalers 
and  retailers  respectively.  A  series  of  regional  meetings  was 
authorized  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  July,  but  before  the 
program  could  be  effectively  completed,  plans  were  changed, 
the  schedule  cancelled  and  energies  diverted  elsewhere.  The 
purpose  of  the  meetings  was  two-fold,  to  discuss  the  beneficial 
legislation  which  had  been  enacted  together  with  its  effect  upon 
the  food  brokers’  industry,  and  to  discuss  more  or  less  in¬ 
timately  the  new  obligations  imposed  upon  food  brokers  by  the 
new  atmosphere  in  which  they  work. 

Such  regional  meetings  were  held,  beginning  with  the  mid¬ 
year  meeting  in  Dallas,  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver,  during 
the  secretary’s  vacation,  and  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Evansville,  St.  Louis,  Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Omaha,  Kansas 
City,  Oklahoma  City,  Little  Rock,  Memphis,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
and  Indianapolis  in  the  order  named.  More  than  400  brokers 
were  thus  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  present  situa¬ 
tion.  It  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  schedule  could  not  have 
been  completed. 

In  addition  your  secretary  has  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  today,  in  the  interests  of  the  Association  broker, 
at  annual  conventions  of  the  Michigan  Bean  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association,  the  Pennsylvania 
Canners  Association  and  the  Ozark  Canners  Association.  This 
week  the  Indiana  Grain  Dealers  Association  asked  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  situation,  which  your  secretary  led. 

Throughout  the  year,  and  more  particularly  during  the  late 
summer,  fall  and  early  winter  there  have  been  many  personal 
conferences.  A  most  cordial  relationship  has  been  established 
and  maintained  with  the  executives  of  the  trade  associations 
which  see  the  food  broker’s  problem  largely  as  he  sees  it.  The 
fine  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists  and  others  has  been  appreciated. 
Most  cordial  relationships  exist  between  the  executives  of  those 
organizations  and  your  own  staff. 

When  the  necessity  for  immediate  and  frequent  conferences 
with  members  of  Congress  became  less  pressing  after  June  19th, 
old  friendships  with  members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  its  staff  were  renewed  and  new  friendships  were  made.  It 
has  always  been  possible  to  gain  a  considerate  hearing  for  your 
secretary,  counsel  and  other  officials  of  the  Association  with 
these  men  in  the  government  service,  and  while  they  may  not 
always  have  understood  or  agreed  with  us,  they  have  been 
cordial  and  cooperative.  Nothing  has  been  asked  in  your  behalf 
that  was  unreasonable,  and  there  is  and  always  should  be  a 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation  in  these  quarters. 

The  suggestion  will  be  made  during  the  convention  that  an 
impersonal,  outside  and  unbiased  study  be  made  of  the  food 
broker  and  his  place  in  industry  by  an  economic  agency  whose 
findings  have  the  acceptance  of  the  country  at  large  as  able, 
sound  and  uninfiuenced.  Toward  this  end,  overtures  were  made 
to  Dr.  Melvin  T.  Copeland,  professor  of  marketing  at  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration.  The 
Harvard  school  has  already  conducted  some  research  into  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  food  and  grocery  manufacturing  and  distribution, 
and  so  would  come  into  a  study  of  the  food  broker  with  much 
informed  background.  It  is  here  recommended  that  such  a 
study  and  survey  be  undertaken  at  the  first  opportunity.  The 
food  broker  knows  who  he  is  and  what  he  does,  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  his  position  in  industry,  but  many  do  not  know  and 
should  have  unprejudiced  and  authoritative  information  about 
him. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  food  broker 
to  be  very  sure  that  he  is  prepared  for  such  a  study.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  well  to  apply  keen,  even  brutal,  self-analysis  to 
methods  and  practices;  to  a  determination  of  whether  or  not 
the  best  possible  job  is  being  done  by  each  food  broker  as  the 
sales  agent  or  representative  of  all  of  his  principals.  Such 


preparation  might  improve  the  food  broker  and  his  services,  in 
which  event  a  desired  result  would  be  accomplished.  Then,  with 
the  background  of  an  unquestioned  statement  of  the  food 
broker’s  position  in  industry,  supported  by  the  uninfluenced 
study  and  survey,  a  vista  of  widening  and  improved  activities 
for  the  Association  in  behalf  of  the  individual  members  presents 
itself. 

Give  some  thought  to  the  idea  of  limiting  the  membership 
of  your  Association.  There  are  approximately  3,000  food 
brokers  listed  in  the  current  Thomas  Grocery  Register  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  most  accurate  list.  Of  these,  perhaps  1,500 
will  classify  as  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association,  upon 
their  financial  worth,  the  volume  of  business  done,  and  the 
number  and  character  of  lines  handled.  Two-thirds  are  already 
members  and  the  remaining  third  are  many  small  firms  operat¬ 
ing  in  small  markets,  which  though  perfectly  eligible  as  to 
lines  and  methods,  may  not  be  able  to  support  an  Association 
membership.  But,  included  in  that  one-third  are  many  firms 
of  substantial  size  which  for  idiosyncratic  or  personal  reasons, 
or  for  no  reason  at  all,  have  failed  to  realize  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  their  fellow  members  of  this  industry.  Let  many  of 
them  believe  that  because  of  a  numerical  limitation  they  may 
not  join  the  Association,  and  with  the  perverseness  of  human 
beings,  they  will  scramble  to  get  in.  With  a  limit  set  and  the 
membership  maintained  at  that  limit,  there  are  vast  possibili¬ 
ties  for  aggressive  accomplishments  by  your  Association  for 
its  members. 

A  group  of  trade  associations  is  cooperating  with  Donald 
Richberg  and  Ernest  M.  Draper,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  to  set  up  a  plan  of  further  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government  whereby  competitive  conditions  in  industry  may 
be  improved,  and  business  may  have  a  further  incentive  to 
continue  toward  a  sustained  prosperity.  Your  secretary  has 
been  invited  to  join  the  group  of  trade  association  executives 
interested  in  this  program  and  members  will  be  kept  informed 
as  to  progress.  The  movement  has  possibilities  of  being  of 
utmost  value  to  business  men. 

Concluding  this  annual  report  of  your  secretary,  let  me 
become  personal  just  long  enough  to  express  my  very  real  and 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  you  all  for  your  friendship  which  I 
have  always  felt,  for  your  support  which  has  made  many  of 
our  endeavors  successful,  support  which  has  been  quite  apparent, 
and  finally  for  the  opportunity  of  serving  you,  which  means 
doing  as  best  I  can  a  job  of  work  that  I  enjoy  to  the  utmost. 
(Applause.) 

Report  of  the  Conference  Committee 

By  Mr.  H.  A.  N.  Daily,  accompanied  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Sledd  of 
the  Committee,  serving  for  the  Chairman  during  his  absence. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Tuesday,  January  21st,  at  10.00  A.  M. 

The  principal  subjects  taken  up  were  as  follows: 

1.  Firm  Sales  Contracts:  The  Conference  condemned  con¬ 
tracts  which  are  not  contracts. 

2.  Ca^h  Discounts:  No  change  for  the  present  in  established 
cash  discount  rates. 

3.  Fair  Trade  Practices:  This  subject  was  passed  without 
discussion. 

4.  Allowance  for  Cost  of  Buyers’  Labels  in  Lieu  of  Published 
or  Agreed  Label  Allowances:  This  subject  consumed  most  of  the 
time  of  the  Conference.  It  was  agreed  by  the  Distributors  that 
the  label  allowances  under  the  Canners’  League  of  California 
contract  are  fair  and  the  Distributors  likewise  disapproved  the 
practice  of  certain  distributors  asking  for  higher  label  allowance. 

It  was  finally  agreed  by  the  Conference  that  the  Vegetable 
Sections  of  the  National  Canners’  Association  should  be  re¬ 
quested  to  submit  uniform  label  allowances  for  consideration. 
Report  to  be  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference  in  June. 

6.  Revision  of  Net  Weight  List:  A  revision  in  certain  net 
weights  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Biglow.  His  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  are  available  for  distribution  and  were  in  the  nature 
of  clarifying  and  correcting  recent  changes  in  net  weights. 

6.  Compulsory  Government  Grade  Labeling:  (Not  discussed 
while  I  was  present.) 

7.  Preliminary  Report  of  Study  to  Reduce  Number  of  Dented 
Cans  and  Damaged  Labels:  Survey  of  this  problem  has  been 
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THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKING  MACHINE 


Patented 

THE  MORRAL  CORN 
HUSKING  MACHINE 


either  single  or  double 

The  Fastest  and  Best  Husker  in  Use 

The  double  husker  is  guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  speed  of  1 80  ears  per  minute. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Morral  Double  Husker  with  its  cele¬ 
brated  ear  placing  and  gauging  device— the  most  positive  ear 
placer  and  gauging  device  in  use.  It  places  the  ear  at  the  pro¬ 
per  place  and  does  not  clog  up  or  waste  corn. 

Mechanically,  the  vital  part  of  every  husking  machine  is  its 
husking  rolls.  Our  latest  model  husker  is  equipped  with  all 
steel  husking  rolls  which  are  the  strongest,  most  durable  and 
most  dependable  rolls  in  use.  The  husking  rolls  on  our  latest 
model  husker  are  made  much  longer  than  other  husking  rolls, 
therefore,  they  have  greater  husking  capacity. 


Patented 

THE  MORRAL  CORN 
CUniNG  MACHINE 


THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER  either  single  or  double  cut  for  cream 
style  corn. 

THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION  CORN  CUTTER  for  either  whole 
grain  or  cream  style  corn.  The  Morral  Corn  Cutter  has  a  positive  feed  and 
will  cut  either  the  bantam  or  large  varieties  of  corn  and  it  has  the  greatest 
capacity  of  any  whole  grain  cutter  on  the  market.  One  cutter  has  the 
same  capacity  as  one  double  husker. 


THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE  made  for  all  standard  size 
cans.  The  Morral  Labeling  Machine  is  very  simple  in  construction  and 
has  less  working  parts  than  any  labeling  machine  on  the  market  and  has 
great  capacity. 

All  of  our  1937  model  buskers,  cutters  and  labeling  machines  have  value- 
able  improvements  over  our  1936  models.  We  have  a  new  cutter  with 
rotary  cutting  head  and  rotary  scraping  head  for  cutting  either  whole 
grain  or  cream  style  corn. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  MORRAL,  OHIO 


#  Can  be  installed 
on  any  viner.  Every¬ 
thing  needed  for  a 
complete  installa¬ 
tion  is  furnished. 


The  Feeder  That  Saves  Peas 

Improves  Quality  —  Decreases  Breakage 
Increases  the  Capacity  of  the  Viner 

iilt  DhiMbidcA .  < 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its  beaters 
are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats  or  bunches  of 
vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is,  therefore, 
essential  to  best  results. 

Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors  are 
the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly  separate  the  vines. 
The  savings  affected  over  the  use  of  any  other  viner 
feeder,  are  so  large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea 
packers  say  that  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 


^litTniiactinvrs  of  V  incr.v,  V  tner  Feeders,  Ensiluf^e  Dtslrthutors  and  Chain  Ad fusters 


KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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made  by  an  Export  Association  whose  study  has  been  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  proper  kind  of  cases  to  be  used.  Survey  has  been 
discontinued,  however,  on  account  of  lack  of  funds.  Understand 
that  report  of  survey  as  developed  to  the  present  time,  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Conference. 

8.  Minimizing  Packing  of  Inferior  Canned  Foods:  This 
subject  was  withdrawn. 

9.  Consideration  of  Copeland  Bill  (Senate  No.  5)  amending 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act:  (Not  discussed  while  I  was  present. 

Report  of  Contract  With  Principals  Committee 

MR.  WARREN  R.  CORLISS:  In  1928  this  Association  de¬ 
signed  a  standard  form  of  agreement  of  representation  for  the 
membership  to  use  with  their  principals. 

In  1934  a  second  contract  was  designed,  incorporating  pro¬ 
visions  that  were  harmonious  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  National  Recovery  Administration. 

A  number  of  brokers  used  the  contract  with  satisfactory 
results.  An  increasing  number  of  members  are  becoming  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  confirming  understandings  with  their 
principals,  in  writing,  on  important  matters  such  as  the  terri¬ 
tory  to  be  covered,  sales  and  other  duties  to  be  performed, 
amount  of  brokerage  or  commissions  to  be  paid,  etc. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  several  manu¬ 
facturers,  canners  and  processors,  recognized  the  advisability 
of  a  written  contract  with  their  brokers,  outlining  specific  under¬ 
standings  regarding  selling,  merchandising  and  advertising 
policies.  Some  manufacturers  incorporated  a  provision,  whereby 
the  manufacturer  and  food  broker  mutually  agree  not  to  split 
brokerage  or  sales  compensation  with  any  buyer  or  his  agent, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  This  new  trend  is  in  harmony  with 
the  intent  of  the  price  discrimination  legislation  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Law. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  have  felt  that 
the  subject  of  “Contract  with  Principals”  is  of  such  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  membership  that  they  have  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  subject,  with  the  aid  of  our  Washington  attorneys, 
Williams,  Myers  and  Quiggle. 

As  a  result,  your  Committee  on  Contract  with  Principals  is 
pleased  to  submit  to  this  convention  an  up-to-date  “Agreement 
of  Agency”  that  not  only  incorporates  all  the  values  of  our 
former  contracts,  but  also  includes  additional  provisions,  that 
are  in  complete  accord  with  the  intent  and  purposes  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  legislation,  as  well  as  the  code  of  ethics  of 
the  National  Food  Brokers’  Association. 

A  limited  supply  of  these  printed  agreements  is  available  to 
interested  members  and  can  be  secured  from  the  secretary. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  on  Contract  with  Principals 
wishes  to  repeat  and  emphasize  the  statement  made  before  this 
convention  one  year  ago,  namely,  that  it  recognizes  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  writing  a  contract  that  will  fit  all  cases,  all  accounts 
and  all  conditions.  The  “Agreement  of  Agency”  which  has 
been  designed  should  be  considered  as  a  model  that  can  be 
moulded  and  changed  to  fit  the  broker’s  individual  requirements 
and  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual  territory.  Your  Com¬ 
mittee  is  convinced  that  a  contract  with  a  principal  is  a  valuable 
and  necessary  document  to  a  broker’s  business.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  members  will  avail  themselves  with  copies  of  these 
contracts  and  will  put  them  into  effect  wherever  possible. 

Report  of  Legislation  Committee 

MR.  WILBUR  R.  ORR:  The  Legislative  Committee,  due  to 
the  importance  and  nature  of  its  work,  has  necessarily  worked 
very  closely  with  and  under  the  direction  of  the  President  and 
Executive  Committee  for  the  past  year.  Our  entire  activity 
has  been  confined  to  the  work  on  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

This  act  was  not  a  piece  of  New  Deal  legislation.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  long  time  in  the  making.  Its  origin  dates 
back  to  the  discovery  of  weakness  in  the  old  Clajrton  Act.  As 
Dr.  Thorp,  the  Director  of  Economic  Research  of  Dun  &  Brad- 
street,  has  stated,  “Laws  do  not  beget  themselves.  They  are 
written  on  the  statute  books  with  intent.”  So  with  this  law. 
It  was  written  on  the  statute  books  with  intent  to  curb  monopoly 
in  this  country,  whether  it  had  reached  the  state  of  an  actual 
monopoly  or  whether  to  prevent  discriminations  which  ultimately 
may  lead  to  monopoly. 


As  far  back  as  1928,  Congress  asked  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  investigate  certain  businesses  and  business  prac¬ 
tices.  The  Commission,  since  that  time,  sent  voluminous  reports 
on  the  matter  to  Congress.  As  a  result  of  such  investigations 
the  Commission  likewise  made  recommendations  to  Congress 
for  amending  the  Clayton  Act. 

The  National  Recovery  Administration  and  its  codes  brought 
to  light  numerous  discriminatory  and  unfair  trade  practices  in 
all  kinds  of  industry.  Congress  supplemented  all  of  this  by  a 
hearing  and  investigation  of  its  own  at  which  astounding 
revelations  were  made. 

In  1935  a  number  of  bills  were  introduced  in  Congress  to 
amend  anti-trust  laws  and  to  preserve  free  and  fair  competition. 
Among  them  was  a  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Wright 
Patman,  from  Texas,  on  or  about  June  11,  1935,  to  amend  the 
Clayton  Act.  The  same  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Joseph  Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  on  June  26,  1935.  The 
Senate  passed  its  bill  the  following  year  on  April  30,  1936, 
with  numerous  amendments.  It  was  supported  in  the  Senate 
by  members  of  both  political  parties  and  received  very  few  if 
any  dissenting  votes.  The  House,  instead  of  acting  on  the 
Senate  bill,  acted  on  its  own  bill,  namely  the  Patman  bill,  and 
on  May  28,  1936,  passed  it  with  several  amendments.  Then 
came  numerous  hearings  with  the  Rules  Committee,  attempting 
to  straighten  out  the  differences  due  to  the  amendments  in  the 
Senate  bill  and  in  the  House  bill.  The  Conference  Committee 
reported  it  out  on  June  6,  1936,  and  it  was  adopted  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  with  hardly  a  vote  in  opposition.  On  June 
19,  1936,  the  President  signed  the  Bill  and  from  then  on  it  was 
and  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

MR.  JOSEPH  H.  KLINE:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Orr,  as 
Chairman  of  our  Legislation  Committee,  if  the  Committee,  as 
such,  has  given  any  thought  to  the  suggested  state  legislation 
along  the  same  lines  as  the  present  Robinson-Patman  law.  Of 
course,  we  all  understand  the  present  law  is  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
most  important  in  meeting  our  problems,  that  we  have  intra¬ 
state  legislation,  and  I  believe  that  as  soon  as  our  Committee 
finds  a  standard  law  that  would  be  satisfactory  and  codified 
properly  with  the  Federal  law  that  this  Association  and  all 
local  associations  of  this  group  should  work  with  our  state 
legislatures  to  have  such  laws  passed. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee 

The  following  resolutions  are  submitted  for  your  approval, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  be  acted  upon,  one  by  one. 

RESOLUTION  No.  1 

WHEREAS,  each  year  brings  a  realization  of  the  crossing 
of  the  Big  Divide  of  many  friends  and  loyal  members  of  this 
Association;  and 

WHEREAS,  these  members  are  and  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  us  as  individuals  and  as  an  Association,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  a  page  in  our  records  be  set  aside  and 
suitably  inscribed  to  the  memory  of: 

E.  H.  Amick,  Amick-Williams  Brokerage  Company,  Charles¬ 
ton,  West  Virginia. 

W.  N.  W.  Blayney  (William  N.  W.),  Denver,  Colorado. 

Ralph  H.  Brown,  Brown  Brothers  Brokerage  Company, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

H.  A.  Dreves,  H.  A.  Dreves  Company,  Inc.,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

George  G.  Hamilton,  Hamilton  &  Rausher,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

William  Hartenstein,  Hartenstein  &  Loan,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

John  W.  Kavanaugh,  The  John  W.  Kavanaugh  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Philip  C.  Klumb,  Cartan  &  Jeffrey  Company,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Milton  L.  Knowlton,  Milton  L.  Knowlton,  Inc.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

George  D.  Lounsbery,  George  D.  Lounsbery  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 

R.  T.  Moore,  Lockett  &  Moore,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

A.  B.  Pedin,  Pedin  Brokerage  Company,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Fred  A.  Post,  Sun  Brokerage  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Aubrey  J.  Smith,  Smith-Holland  Brokerage  Co.,  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina. 

Charles  Stein,  McElroy  &  Vernon,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


REVOLUTIONARY! 


Rarely  is  the  word”  revolutionary”  applic¬ 
able  to  any  canning  machine,  but  its  use  is  en¬ 
tirely  proper  in  describing  the  new  ^uC  Husker, 
as  built  by  the  Rockford  Drilling  Machine 
Division  of  Borg- Warner  Corporation,  at  Rock¬ 
ford,  Illinois.  ,1-^ 


For  full  descri  ptive 
literature  eovering  the  Stic 
method  of  eanning  Whole- 
Kernel  Corn  and  Jiie  Corn 
Canning  Equipment,  ad¬ 
dress,  — 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


March  8, 1937 


. .  ^iviiion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIVG  COMPAIVY,  Inc. 

'Packers  of  Phillips  Pelicious  QualUif  Canned  ^oot)s 
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But  this  page  would  be  incomplete  and  our  record  sadly 
deficient  if  special  mention  was  not  made  of: 

Mr.  Gordon  G.  Fadden,  of  Hogan  &  Company,  New  York  City, 
who  had  been  elected  in  1936  as  a  director  to  represent  the  New 
York  City  district,  and  who  was  called  to  rest  so  early  during 
the  year. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Irwin,  of  C.  J.  Irwin  &  Company,  Buffalo,  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  and  fellow  townsman  of  the  Chairman  of  our 
Resolutions  Committee,  Mr.  Gill. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Ormand,  a  most  lovable  character,  and  whose 
brother,  a  past  President  of  our  Association,  has  so  steadfastly 
worked  for  the  interests  of  the  brokerage  fraternity. 

And  then  how  can  we  fittingly  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
that  heroic  food  broker  who  was  always  in  the  midst  of  the 
fray,  leading  us  on  to  greater  and  better  deeds,  who  did  not 
know  when  or  how  to  quit  when  right  was  the  objective?  Yes, 
we’ll  miss  Lewis  E.  Bulkeley  of  Chicago,  but  the  memory  of 
his  kindly  nature,  of  his  helpfulness  in  times  of  stress,  his  strong 
character  and  aggressiveness,  and  his  never-to-be-forgotten 
smile,  will  linger  long  with  all  of  us.  Time  marches  on,  but 
let  the  page  of  this  record  close  by  saying  in  the  words  of  the 
poet  who  wrote  Abou  Ben  Adhem — Lew  Bulkeley — may  his  tribe 
increase. 

MR.  PAVER:  I  think,  gentlemen,  it  is  fitting  in  recognition 
of  this  resolution  that  we  all  stand  in  silent  prayer  for  one 
minute  in  respect  to  the  dead. 

(The  assemblage  arose,  in  silence,  in  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  departed  members.) 

Upon  motion,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  2 

WHEREAS,  the  duties  of  President  of  this  Association  have 
become  so  arduous  as  to  demand  personal  and  physical  sacrifice; 
and 

WHEREAS,  Clarence  M.  Huber  of  Cleveland  has  so  faith¬ 
fully  served  this  Association  during  1936,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  Association  express  to  Mr.  Huber 
our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  sacrifices  he  has 
made  and  the  able  service  he  has  rendered. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  3 

WHEREAS,  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Mr, 
George  R.  Bennett,  Mr.  Warren  R.  Corliss,  and  Mr.  Howard  L. 
Scott,  also  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  Mr, 
Wilbur  R.  Orr,  Mr,  Samuel  T.  Millar,  Mr.  Julius  Ormand,  Mr. 
Harry  C.  Faulkner,  and  Mr.  Ira  E.  Morrill,  have  labored  tire¬ 
lessly  for  the  good  of  this  Association  and  its  members,  be  it 
RESOLVED,  that  this  Association  express  its  appreciation 
and  gratitude  to  these  men  collectively,  also  as  individuals,  for 
their  untiring  efforts  in  our.  behalf. 

Upon  motion  duV  made,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  4 

WHEREAS,  the  duties  of  the  Executive  Secretary  of  this 
Association  have  for  the  past  year  been  more  arduous  than 
usual,  and 

WHEREAS,  his  duties  have  kept  him  in  Washington  and 
other  eastern  ponts  much  of  his  time,  thus  taking  him  away 
from  his  home  and  his  family,  and 

WHEREAS,  our  Secretary  has  so  admirably  fulfilled  his 
obligations  to  this  Association  without  demur  or  complaint,  be  it 
RESOLVED,  that  we  express  to  Paul  Fishback  our  sincere 
thanks  for  his  devotion  to  our  cause  and  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  he  has  conducted  his  office. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  5 

WHEREAS,  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  this  Association  to 
work  with  certain  allied  Associations  in  the  industry  with 
which  we  have  a  common  interest,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  harmony  existing  between  these  Associa¬ 
tions  has  been  so  pronounced,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  Association  extend  their  felicitations 
and  greetings  to  the 

National  Canners  Association. 

Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association. 


Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 

National- American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  6 

WHEREAS,  this  Association  has  for  years  worked  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  allied  groups  to  the  end  that  proper  legisla¬ 
tion  be  enacted  to  outlaw  unfair  methods  of  competition,  be  it 
RESOLVED,  that  this  Association  extend  greetings  to  the 
United  States  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  and  to  the  other  organizations  which  formed  the 
cooperative  group  that  worked  so  effectively  with  us. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  7 

WHEREAS,  the  members  of  this  Association  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  fine  addresses  during  this  convention,  given  by: 
Howard  A.  Orr,  Paul  S.  Willis,  J.  H.  McLaurin,  Carl  Thorpe, 
Paul  F.  Myers,  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  Honorable  Joseph 
T.  Robinson;  and 

WHEREAS,  such  speakers  reflect  the  excellent  work  done 
by  the  chairmen  of  their  committees  for  their  contribution  to 
an  interesting  and  constructive  program,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  our  friends 
— these  speakers — also  to  the  chairmen  and  their  committees 
for  the  part  they  have  taken  in  making  this  convention  such  a 
success. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  8 

WHEREAS,  the  Honorable  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  Representative 
of  the  First  Texas  District  in  Congress,  did  such  wonderful  and 
consistent  work  in  pressing  for  enactment  the  law  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  and 

WHEREAS,  both  of  these  gentlemen  were  so  ably  assisted 
by  Senator  M.  M.  Logan  of  Kentucky,  in  Committee  and  on  the 
Senate  floor;  by  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland  of  New  York,  for 
a  strengthening  amendment;  by  Representative  John  E.  Miller 
of  the  Second  Arkansas  District;  by  former  Representative 
Hubert  Utterback  of  the  Sixth  Iowa  District;  by  Honorable 
Hatton  W.  Summers,  Fifth  Texas  District  and  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  their  fine  cooperation 
in  Committee  consideration  of  the  legislation  as  well  as  in  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  which  carried  the  Bill  through 
to  enactment,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  Association  congratulate  these  gentle¬ 
men  upon  their  courage  and  statesmanship;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  the  members  of  this  Association  pledge  a 
whole-hearted  continuance  of  our  support  to  them  in  their 
untiring  effort  to  rid  industry  of  the  monopolist,  the  parasite, 
the  chiseler,  the  unfair  and  all  so-called  special  privileged 
classes. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  9 

WHEREAS,  the  members  of  this  Association  have  shown  such 
an  excellent  and  effective  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  legislative 
campaign  of  last  year,  particularly  the  key  men  groups,  the 
officers  of  the  local  associations,  the  state  directors  and  that 
sturdy,  serious  “seventy-four”  who  went  to  Washington  on 
March  4th  as  delegates  to  the  Independents’  Day  Conference; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  results  of  their  work  are  now  a  matter  of 
record,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  convention  give  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
to  those  men  for  their  most  efficient  work,  their  sacrifice  of 
time  and  the  ‘results  they  accomplished  in  our  behalf. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  the  resolution  was  adopted,  by  a 
standing  vote. 

RESOLUTION  No.  10 

WHEREAS,  our  counsel,  Williams,  Myers  &  Quiggle,  have 
in  their  endeavor  to  faithfully  serve  us,  gone  far  beyond  that 
for  which  they  have  received  remuneration;  and 

WHEREAS,  Paul  Myers,  senior  counsel,  and  his  associates, 
John  R.  (Rusty)  Yates  and  Martin  Meyer,  have  done  extraor- 
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dinary  work  for  the  Association,  in  addition  to  giving  sound 
counsel  and  advice  upon  legal  questions,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  those  assembled  in  this  convention  express 
their  sincere  thanks  to  these  men  for  ^  their  services,  their 
patience,  also  the  many  courtesies  they  have  extended,  and 
hasten  to  assure  them  of  our  confidence  in  their  judgment  and 
our  feeling  of  security  under  their  legal  guidance. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  11 

WHEREAS,  the  officers  and  committees  of  our  Association 
have  for  years  had  uppermost  in  their  minds  the  elimination  of 
unfair  methods  of  competition  from  industry;  and 

WHEREAS,  their  struggle  to  achieve  this  end  had  its  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Trade  Practice  Conference  ten  or  more  years 
ago,  following  through  under  the  Recovery  Act  and  its  codes 
of  fair  competition,  and  culminating  in  an  effective  amendment 
to  the  Anti-Trust  Laws  in  the  form  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  convention  heartily  approves  the 
activities  of  those  officers  and  committees  and,  further,  not  only 
authorizes  but  strongly  urges  that  the  incoming  administration 
follow  through  in  this  line  as  may  seem  to  be  its  best  judgment, 
in  order  that  all  gains  may  be  held  and  the  position  of  the 
ethical  man  in  business  maintained  and  strengthened. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  12 

WHEREAS,  the  members  of  this  Association  have  been  very 
generous  in  their  voluntary  contributions  to  this  Association,  and 
WHEREAS,  such  contributions  have  been  made  with  a  specific 
expenditure  in  mind,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  officers  and  Executive  Committee  be 
commended  upon  their  conservation  of  Association  Funds  and 
recommend  continuation  of  that  policy. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  13 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Association  realizing 
the  advantage  of  the  available  large  foreign  trade,  especially 
in  South  American  countries,  and 
WHEREAS,  such  trade  offers  opportunity  for  the  young  men 
of  the  nation  for  training  and  development  in  this  field  of 
business  endeavor,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  increasing  trade  relations  with  our  sister 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  promise  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  peace  and  good-neighborliness,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  exportation  of  our  various  foods  will  ma¬ 
terially  aid  our  food  industry,  and  as  no  nation  in  these  modern 
times  can  live  in  isolation  and  narrow  nationalism,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  present  administration  is  the  first  that  has 
made  an  earnest  effort  to  secure  this  business  which  has  been 
enjoyed  by  European  nations,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  Association  heartily  congratulate 
President  Roosevelt  on  his  recent  goodwill  trip  and  urge  con¬ 
summation  of  fair  trade  pacts  with  all  countries,  particularly 
of  the  western  world  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  14 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Association  in 
company  with  industry  as  a  whole,  goes  on  record  as  heartily 
in  sympathy  with  Social  Security,  Equitable  Labor  Relations, 
Higher  Wages,  An  Advance  in  Standard  of  Living  and  Abolition 
of  Child  Labor,  and  in  doing  so  reaffirm  its  position  of  patriotism 
and  yield  not  an  iota  on  the  basic  principles  of  the  American 
system  of  government  and  the  American  theory  of  private 
enterprise. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  15 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  convention  assembled  that  Congress  be  petitioned  to  enact 
enabling  legislation  to  permit  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  issue  rules,  regulations  or  interpretations  with  respect  to 
laws  under  its  jurisdiction,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  practices 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Internal 


Revenue  and  similar  governmental  agencies,  to  the  end  that  the 
laws  may  be  quickly  understood,  and  that  there  may  be  the 
desired  voluntary  compliance  without  the  delays  resulting  under 
the  present  procedure  of  investigations,  complaints,  hearings, 
orders  and  appeals. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  16 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Associa¬ 
tion  assembled  that  it  accepts  the  Robinson-Patman  Law  as 
enacted  and  interpreted  by  Congress  itself  in  the  process  of 
enactment;  that  it  is  opposed  to  any  proposal  or  suggestion 
that  the  law  be  amended  at  this  time  in  the  slightest  particular, 
nor  at  any  time  until  and  if  administrative  and  judicial  inter¬ 
pretations  have  shown  convincingly  a  need  for  corrective  or 
strengthening  amendments. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  17 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  convention  assembled  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  petitioned,  in  its  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  and  in  proposals  for  economy  and  the  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  government,  that  there  be  no  false  economy  practiced 
with  respect  to  the  important  agencies  of  the  government,  and 
that  there  be  adequate  appropriations  provided  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Justice  may  effectively 
and  promptly  carry  on  their  vital  activities  of  law  enforcement ; 
and  that  more  specifically  adequate  appropriation  be  made  im¬ 
mediately  available  to  enable  these  agencies  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  without  delay. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  18 

WHEREAS,  it  is  the  considered  judgment  of  this  convention 
that  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936  (Robinson-Patman  Act)  amending 
the  Clayton  Act,  approved  October  15,  1914,  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  food  and  grocery  industry 
in  the  elimination  of  unfair  and  discriminatory  practices  therein, 
and  that  continued  effective,  adequate  and  diligent  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  said  Act  by  the  administrative  agencies  of 
the  Federal  government  and  by  the  courts  will  continue  to 
greatly  benefit  the  said  industry,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  convention  hereby  commend  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  for  action  heretofore  taken 
in  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  of  June  19,  1936,  and  express  the  earnest 
hope  that  the  government  agencies  entrusted  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  said  Act  will  continue  their  efforts  to  fairly  administer 
its  provisions  according  to  the  meaning  and  intent  thereof  as 
clearly  expressed  in  the  legislative  record. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  19 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Association 
in  convention  assembled  urge  and  direct  its  members  and  the 
incoming  administration  to  give  further  and  intensive  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  question  of  a  contract  form  for  the  use  of  brokers 
with  their  principals  to  cover  the  agreement  of  representation; 
that  it  be  made  a  matter  of  prime  consideration  for  the  concern 
and  activities  of  the  Association  during  the  ensuing  year;  that 
a  special  committee  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  reaching  con¬ 
clusions  prior  to  the  next  annual  convention;  and  that  the 
report  of  that  committee  with  its  conclusions  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  leading  discussion  to  the  end  that  conclusions 
may  be  reached  and  the  policy  of  the  Association  definitely 
announced  on  this  subject. 

MR.  HOWARD  L.  SCOTT:  Mr.  President,  I  believe  there 
should  be  some  discussion  on  that  before  we  pass  it.  I  believe 
there  are  a  number  of  men  in  the  room  that  have  something 
to  say  in  connection  therewith. 

(Resolution  No.  19  was  re-read.) 

MR.  WALTER  A.  FROST:  This  is  a  question  I  have  given 
quite  a  little  thought  to.  While  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  specific 
contract,  I  don’t  believe  it  is  possible  to  write  a  contract  that 
will  agree  with  all  people.  I  think  the  specialty  brokers  are  in 
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The  Closest  Approach 
To  Self-Insurance 
For  The  Canner 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Dependable  protection 
at  minimum  cost 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


50  to  75^'’  Greater 

Capacity 


CRCO  Fancipak  Viner 

The  CRCO  Fancipak  Viner  not  only  contains  the  improved 
Reeves  Variable  Speed  Drive,  Timken  bearings,  steel  Maters, 
steel  armored  ribs  and  bevel  gear  drive  to  straw  carrier,  but 
has  EVERY  exclusive  CRCO  patented  feature  that  is  so  out¬ 
standing  in  the  field  of  vining  . . .  giving  this  CRCO  more  ca> 
pacity  with  far  greater  efficiency  than  any  other  viner  in  the 
field. 
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CRCO  Exctative  Adjuttahle  Cylinder 

The  patented  CRCO  Adjustable  Cylinder  gives  the  operator 
complete  contol  over  splits  and  loss  of  unthreshed  peas  leaving 
the  cylinder  with  the  straw.  With  the  CRCO  Fancipak  Viner, 
peas  grown  under  any  climatic  conditions  can  be  threshed  with 
the  greatest  efficiency,  and  at  the  lowest  cost. 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF  PEA  CANNING  MACHINERY 

Sprayers  Field  Boxes  Picking  Tables  Controls 

Dusters  Washers  Hoppers  Retort  Crates 

Feeders  Trucks  Qn^ity  Graders  Labeling  Machines 

Viners  Conveyors  Bianchers  Boxers 

Power  Units  levators  Fillers  Stitchers 

Cleaners  Graders  Retorts  Sealing  Machines 
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CHISHOLM -RYDER  CO. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.  Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 

Columbus,  Wis.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Ovden,  Utah 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.  Acme  Fdry.  &  Mch.  Co.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Seattle,  Wash.  Sprinafield,  Mo.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chishoim-Ryder  Co.,  Niaaara  Falls,  Canada 
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an  entirely  different  position  from  the  brokers  that  handle 
canned  foods  and  dried  fruits,  and  a  contract  that  would  fit  one 
would  not  fit  the  rest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  we  are 
attempting  to  do  something  that  is  a  practical  impossibility, 
and  that  is  a  matter  each  broker  must  take  up  individually  with 
his  principal  and  write  a  contract  suitable  to  the  conditions  of 
that  relationship. 

MR.  PAVER:  Mr.  Frost,  this  resolution,  as  I  understand  it, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  full  and  complete  cross  section  picture  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Association  appoints  a  committee  to  go  ahead 
and  dig  into  the  proposition  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months, 
and  then  come  back  next  year  with  something  definite  and 
concrete,  at  which  time  this  Association  then  enacts  it  or  turns 
it  down. 

MR.  FROST:  I  am  opposed  to  the  proposition  solely  on  the 
ground  of  a  committee  coming  in  before  this  convention  with  a 
contract  which  would  be  voted  obligatory  on  all  its  members, 

I  don’t  believe  that  is  possible. 

MR.  PAVER:  Do  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Frost,  to  say  “at  this 
convention,  this  committee  to  act  at  this  convention.” 

MR.  FROST:  No. 

MR.  PAVER:  You  understand  this  committee  if  appointed, 
if  the  resolution  is  passed,  the  committee  will  be  appointed, 
and  report  a  year  hence. 

A  motion  was  made  to  adopt  the  resolution. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried,  and  it  was  so 
ordered. 

RESOLUTION  No.  20 

WHEREAS,  various  states  have  been  and  are  now  drafting 
and  considering  state  laws  before  the  42  state  legislatures  in 
session  this  winter,  said  laws  following  the  pattern  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  but  containing  an  additional  clause  pro¬ 
hibiting  loss  leader  selling,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  Association  urge  each  individual  mem¬ 
ber  in  his  respective  state  to  assure  the  introduction  of,  and  to 
support  such  proposed  legislation,  making  certain  that  it  does 
not  weaken  the  federal  law  in  any  respect,  and  where  such 
legislation  binds  intrastate  transactions  as  tightly  as  interstate 
transactions  are  bound  by  the  Clayton  Act  as  amended,  and 
further  that  the  members  severally  and  collectively  cooperate 
with  all  trade  organizations  supporting  such  legislation. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

MR.  PAVER:  Now,  gentlemen,  your  committee  has  presented 
to  you  all  of  the  resolutions  that  the  committee  felt  it  should 
present.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  President,  there  were  one  or 
two  other  subjects  that  we  were  asked  to  prepare  resolutions 
on,  but  it  was  thought  best  to  let  those  subjects  come  up  in 
special  or  new  business. 

MR.  H.  A.  N.  DAILY:  I  move  that  the  committee  be  dis¬ 
charged,  with  the  thanks  of  the  convention  for  its  work. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

MR.  WARD  GOODLOE:  Mr.  President,  may  I  have  the  floor 
for  a  moment? 

PRESIDENT  HUBER:  Mr.  Goodloe. 

MR.  GOODLOE:  Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen,  I  have  a 
resolution  that  I  have  been  considering  for  some  time,  and  I 
believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction ;  at  least,  I  hope  that  it  will  receive  the  same  unanimity 
or  unanimous  opinion  as  you  have  just  rendered  in  the  other 
resolutions. 

RESOLUTION 

A  resolution  dissolving  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  in  their 
place  instituting  the  Board  of  Representatives. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  word  “Repre¬ 
sentative,”  be  substituted  for  and  in  place  of  the  word  “Director” 
and  the  words  “Board  of  Representatives”  be  substituted  for 
and  in  the  place  of  the  words  “Board  of  Directors”  in  every 
sentence  and  every  paragraph  of  Article  IV,  Section  9. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  with  these  two  substitu¬ 
tions  Article  IV,  Section  9,  remain  exactly  as  now  written  in 
the  Constitution. 

MR.  GOODLOE :  Mr.  President,  I  move  you  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  Mr. 
Goodloe  a  question? 

PRESIDENT  HUBER:  Yes. 


SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  The  title  “Board  of  Directors” 
appears  also  in  Section  I,  of  Article  IV,  and  you  would  want 
that  resolution  to  include  that  also? 

MR.  GOODLOE:  Wherever  it  is  included  in  that  article. 

The  motion,  including  the  suggestion  made  by  Secretary 
Fishback,  was  seconded. 

MR.  H.  A.  N.  DAILY:  May  we  have  an  explanation  for  the 
reasons  of  this  resolution? 

PRESIDENT  HUBER:  Mr.  Goodloe,  may  I  ask  you  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  convention  the  purpose  of  your  motion? 

MR.  GOODLOE:  The  Board  of  Directors  is  a  misnomer,  it 
is  not  a  Board  of  Directors,  it  does  not  function  like  one,  never 
did,  didn’t  have  enough  of  the  sand  to  do  its  job  and  work,  and 
therefore  we  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and,  by  the  way,  the 
Board  of  Directors  endorsed  this  unanimously  at  their  meeting 
on  Saturday  morning — we  felt  like  it  would  accelerate  the  work 
between  the  National  and  the  state  groups  if  we  had  a  State 
Representative,  that  it  would  fit  in  more  becomingly,  and  fit  in 
better  in  the  working  arrangement  of  the  machinery  of  the 
National,  and  it  was  the  purpose  to  make  a  contribution  toward 
smoothing  out  that  work,  for  it  is  going  to  take  a  representative 
of  the  state  to  do  the  work  that  is  going  to  be  required  of  them, 
and  we  feel  like  it  would  be  placing  the  thing  in  its  proper  light 
and  in  its  proper  name. 

PRESIDENT  HUBER:  Thank  you.  Ward.  Are  there  any 
other  remarks?  Does  any  other  member  desire  to  make  any 
comments  on  this  motion? 

If  not,  I  will  put  the  question. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Report  of  Membership  Committee 

MR.  THOMAS  H.  McKNIGHT:  It  is  a  pleasure  for  the 
Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee  to  report  that  we  have 
a  total  of  members  up  until  January  1st — 970,  and  this  exceeds 
by  three  members  the  largest  membership  ever  reported  at  a 
convention,  namely  the  1934  Convention  when  we  reported 
967  members. 

STATISTICS  ON  MEMBERSHIP 
AS  OF  JANUARY  1st,  1937 


Gains: 

New  Members  .  41 

Reinstatements  .  3 

New  Branch  Office  Members .  17 

Total  .  61 

Losses : 

Dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues .  17 

Resigned:  no  reason  given .  1 

Business  discontinued  .  3 

Terminated  because  of  death .  1 

Nature  of  business  changed .  2 

Merger  of  two  member  firms .  3 

Resigned  account  ill  health .  1 

Resigned  to  split  brokerage .  1 

Resigned  to  meet  competition .  1 

Resigned :  Restricting  expenditures .  2 

Resigned:  Not  in  sympathy  with  Association 

activities  .  1 

Branch  Office  memberships  discontinued  by  princi¬ 
pal  offices  .  6 

39 

Net  gain  for  1936  . 22 


During  the  1936  membership  year  five  applications  were 
received  and  posted  that  were  not  elected  to  membership  by 
the  Executive  Committee.  These  firms  were  considered  in¬ 
eligible  because  they  had  not  been  in  the  food  brokerage  business 
for  the  required  one  year  period  and  for  other  reasons. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee 

MR.  HENRY  S.  FULCHER:  Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  convention,  your  Nominating  Committee  submits  the 
following  names  for  the  respective  offices  for  the  ensuing 
year,  1937: 

( Continued  on  page  j4 ) 
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Winning  Praisesfrom  Canners 

Woodruff’s  Golden  Cross  Bautam  is  winning  more  and  more  praise  from  canners.  It’s 
a  mid-season  hybrid,  4  to  8  days  later  than  Golden  Bantam.  The  ears  are  about  8” 
long  and  have  from  10  to  14  rows  of  kernels.  Golden  Cross  Bantam  is  especially  resis¬ 
tant  to  Stewart’s  disease.  It  is  the  ideal  seed  for  canners.  Wire  to  Woodruff  for  im¬ 
mediate  or  future  delivery. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons 

Milford,  »«  Connecticut 


BrancheM  and  thipping  pointa:  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Rocky  Ford, Colo.,  Milford,  Conn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Toledo,  O,,  Mercedes,!  ex..  Basin,  Wyo.,  &  others. 


Burt  Quick  Change  Labeler 


Does  everything  you’d  expect 
a  [Labeler  to  do  and  does  it 
well.  Its  performance  is  its 
best  recommendation.  Its 
Speed,  its  Sturdiness,  its  Ad¬ 
justability  to  all  ranges  of  can 
sizes  including  “tails”  mark 
it  as  the  Labeler  for  you. 
Write  us  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tion,  prices,  etc. 


BURT  MACHINE  COMPANY 

401  EAST  OLIVER  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Retailers^  Profit  Problems  youR  Problems 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


A  LEADING  retail  grocer  in  Cambridge,  Ohio, 
sends  us  the  following  excerpt  from  a  recent 
letter  received  by  him  from  the  Phillips  Pack¬ 
ing  Company,  Cambridge,  Md. : 

“Pursuant  to  our  Double  Profit  Plan  announcement, 
effective  February  16,  1937,  on  all  Phillips  Delicious 
Soups,  Tomato  Juice,  Spaghetti  and  Corned  Beef  Hash, 
to  assure  you  of  a  reasonable  profit  on  our  line  the 
following  minimum  shelf  and  sales  prices  are  sug¬ 
gested”: 

Follows  a  suggested  price  on  the  shelves  for  tomato 
soup  of  6  cents,  and  special  price  of  two  for  11  cents, 
and  so  on  down  the  list  of  Phillips  Delicious  Canned 
Foods.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Phillips  will  make  friends 
for  the  line  by  this  policy.  The  fact  that  price-cutters 
disregard  the  suggestions  will  not  react  unfavorably 
against  Phillips,  but  will  serve  to  remind  dealers  that 
the  packers  are  doing  what  they  can  by  example  and 
suggestion  to  insure  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  retail 
dealer. 

In  almost  the  same  mail  carrying  the  letter  referred 
to  we  find  a  broadside  from  a  leading  national  adver¬ 
tiser.  This  is  beautifully  done  and  carries  a  lot.  of 
selling  suggestions,  as  well  as  a  wealth  of  merchan¬ 
dising  ideas.  Not  the  least  of  these  in  importance  are 
the  reprints  from  ads  run  recently  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  by  leading  distributors.  Among  them  are  two 
showing  an  advertised  price  at  retail  allowing  the 
dealer  only  about  10  per  cent  on  a  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  article.  This  follows  the  introduction  in  many 
markets  by  this  packer  of  a  cheaper  line  than  its 
leader.  The  impression  is  thereby  given  that  goods 
are  being  advertised  at  low  margins  by  some  factors 
worthy  of  emulation.  Nowhere  in  the  broadside  is 
any  suggestion  that  the  articles  in  question  are  heavily 
advertised  and  as  a  consequence  need  not  be  sacrificed 
in  order  that  their  turnover  from  stock  be  satisfactory. 

This  column  has  suggested  before,  and  repeats,  that 
in  1937,  and,  I  hope,  in  the  years  to  come,  we  will  see 
more  and  more  suggestions  broadcast  widely  among 
retailers  endeavoring  to  make  a  living  and  a  little  profit 
that  will  help  them  along  the  road  they  elect  to  fol¬ 
low.  The  Phillips  Packing  Company  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  leadership  following  sound  principles  of 
sales  promotion.  I  am  not  saying  for  a  moment  that 
a  mark-up  of  only  10  per  cent  on  the  selling  price  is 
unusual  in  today’s  hectic  marketing  orgies,  but  no 
manufacturer  or  packer  should  advocate  by  example 
that  such  prices  are  commonly  used  or  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  Instead,  it  is  much  better  to  urge  that  a 
reasonable  profit  be  made  at  all  times. 


I  am  certain  many  will  disagree  with  me  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  they  may  claim  a  canner  has  no  control  over  the 
resale  prices  at  which  his  goods  are  to  be  offered. 
This  might  have  been  true  a  few  years  ago,  but  today 
more  and  more  getting  together  is  being  done  by 
leaders  in  all  lines.  Prices  are  agreed  on  for  the  good 
of  an  industry  and  are  adhered  to  in  most  instances. 
The  dealer  refusing  to  follow  suggestions  concerning 
fair  resale  prices  may  be  handled  in  various  ways.  In 
most  instances  it  is  well  to  have  an  understanding 
with  them  when  the  initial  sale  is  made  as  to  minimum 
resale  prices.  When  such  an  understanding  has  been 
reached,  and  the  agreement  broken,  as  it  often  is,  it 
does  not  do  to  allow  such  lapses  to  remain  unnoticed. 

I  learned  only  today  of  an  instance  where  the  operator 
of  a  giant  market  agreed  to  maintain  minimum  resale 
prices  on  a  line  of  crackers.  Last  week  the  minimum 
was  broken  all  to  small  pieces  by  the  distributor,  and 
as  a  result  a  call  was  made  on  the  buyer  by  the  cracker 
baker.  The  incident  was  referred  to,  and  the  buyer 
evidenced  surprise.  He  also  explained  he  was  out  of 
town  when  the  ad  in  question  was  set  up,  and  called 
the  advertising  manager.  This  functionary  explained 
he  was  searching  his  mind  for  a  “hot”  special  and 
hit  on  the  article  on  which  it  was  agreed  minimum 
prices  were  to  prevail.  The  buyer  immediately  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  agreement  entered  into  was  still  in 
effect,  and  both  the  buyer  and  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  once  agreed  not  to  transgress  again.  Had  the 
matter  been  allowed  to  drop  without  comment,  it  is 
hard  to  say  just  how  long  the  breach  would  have  re¬ 
mained  closed  before  it  was  opened  again  by  a  cut  in 
price  below  the  minimum  agreed  upon. 

In  these  times  it  is  quite  possible  to  maintain  rea¬ 
sonable  profit  margins  on  goods,  and  dealers  welcome 
the  calls  of  a  representative  interested  in  doing  this. 
Not  all  States  have  as  yet  enacted  Fair  Trade  Practice 
bills.  Even  in  those  where  such  bills  are  laws  it  will 
be  mid-summer  before  they  are  being  enforced  through 
voluntary  subscription  of  canners,  manufacturers  and 
others.  Until  one  is  forced  by  law  to  maintain  resale 
prices  allowing  a  reasonable  profit  margin,  it’s  strictly 
up  to  the  owner  of  the  label  to  see  to  it  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  his  brands  are  not  thrown  into  the  class 
of  those  products  joined  through  necessity  in  groups 
under  the  counters  of  countless  retail  establishments. 

Advertising  of  a  fair  retail  price  on  an  article  fairly 
well  known  has  its  dangers,  but  sometimes  such  a 
practice  will  result  in  stabilizing  profits  at  retail  at  a 
point  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  I  am  not  unmind¬ 
ful  that  some  retailers  apparently  want  to  get  rich  in 
a  year  or  two,  but  they  are  usually  unsuccessful  in  such 
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attempts.  There  are  generally  enough  fair-pricing 
dealers  in  a  market  to  keep  the  resale  price  of  known, 
fairly  fast-moving  foods  at  a  level  allowing  the  house¬ 
wife  to  purchase  them  with  reasonable  regularity. 
Advertising,  if  it  can  be  taken  to  support  a  label,  will 
help  stabilize  its  price,  until  the  time  is  reached  when 
the  article  advertised  is  so  well  known  that  it’s  a  stan¬ 
dard  of  value.  Following  the  precept  that  low  prices 
increase  sales  at  retail,  some  short-sighted  principals 
are  willing  to  see  the  retail  prices  on  their  goods  slaugh¬ 
tered,  in  order  that  some  more  or  less  selfish  retail 
dealer  may  drag  a  few  more  sales  into  the  made  and 
possible  profit  column.  And  that  said  principal’s  sales 
may  also  be  increased  by  such  action.  This  attitude  on 
all  counts  is  selfish  and  very  poor  business  at  present. 

Retail  dealers  must  live.  They  can’t  do  business, 
pay  their  bills  and  remain  in  business  without  a  profit. 
The  canner  who  helps  them  by  suggestions  and  exam¬ 
ple  to  make  a  little  money  will  reap,  in  increased 
good-will,  more  benefit  than  he  might  ever  hope  to 
win  by  any  increase  in  sales  prompted  by  drastically 
cut  prices.  You  are  very  much  your  brother’s  keeper 
when  the  matter  of  profit  on  sales  at  retail  is  under 
consideration. 

When  making  prices  for  spot  and  future  delivery, 
you  may  feel  you  must  keep  your  manufacturing  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  down  almost  to  the  vanishing  point  in 
order  not  to  remove  your  goods  from  a  price  level 
they  have  occupied  for  some  time.  Forget  it.  Prices 
are  advancing  in  the  main  for  some  reason  or  another. 
Get  your  manufacturing  profit  and  urge  your  dealers 
in  every  way  possible  to  get  theirs.  Some  among  them 
may  be  faint-hearted,  too,  but  the  sooner  the  consumer 
feels  that  prices  must  be  higher,  the  sooner  will  we 
see  necessary  wage  advances  among  the  folks  consum¬ 
ing  our  goods. 

All  such  gospel  is  good  gospel,  but  not  exactly  for 
the  price  packer,  always  interested  in  being  the  lowest- 
priced  factor  in  the  field.  Don’t  worry.  Every  day 
you  see  those  formerly  following  the  price-god  now 
engaged  in  creating  a  halo  of  quality  for  their  goods. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  You  will  do  well 
to  follow  after,  if  you,  too,  have  been  packing  goods 
to  be  sold  at  a  price,  irrespective  of  quality.  Retail 
dealers  once  stocking  a  cheap,  low-priced  line  of 
canned  foods  during  the  height  of  the  depression  have 
learned  their  lesson.  They  are  discontinuing  such  lines 
in  a  great  many  instances,  and  are  trying  to  make  a 
profit.  Certainly  they  can  hope  to  secure  a  continuing 
business  if  they  are  supplied  with  quality  merchandise 
allowing  them,  by  your  help,  to  make  the  gains  in 
profits  for  which  they  are  looking. 

You  may  feel  you  are  going  out  of  your  way,  or  are 
inviting  trouble,  by  mixing  into  retail  grocers’  prob¬ 
lems,  but  their  problems  are  yours  in  no  uncertain 
measure.  As  they  prosper,  so  will  you.  As  they  go 
out  of  business  because  of  lack  of  profit,  so  will  you 
lose  valued  distributors.  Trade  will  change  its  buying 
habits,  and  you  may  have  much  more  expensive  mis¬ 
sionary  work  to  do  than  confronts  you  at  present,  un¬ 
less  you  do  your  part  in  maintaining  reasonable  resale 
mark-ups.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  in 
1937  as  you  do  this. 


GhoAm 

AND  EFFICIENCY 


ARE  PARTNERS 

in  the  Kitchen 

CLEANLINESS  and  EFFICIENCY 

ARE  PARTNERS 

in  the  CANNERY 

That  is  why  the  HANSEN  7  POCKET  HIGH  SPEED 
CORN  and  LIQUID  FILLER  from  actual  working 
conditions  has  successfully  met  the  most  exacting  and 
continuous  demand  of  Food  Packers.  Filler  shown 
taken  apart  for  easy  cleaning  without  even  turning  a 
thumb  nut.  This  Filler  has  many  USES — It  will 
handle  liquid  and  semi-liquid,  mashed  and  ground 
substances,  such  as  Pumpkin,  Crushed  Fruits,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Potted  Meats,  Jams  and  Preserves,  Lard  and 
Molasses,  Soups  and  Tomato  Pulp. 


Interchangable  for  all  sizes  of  cans.  Can  be  bad  with  Cooker 
Tank  if  desired.  For  further  details  and  Prices,  write 

HANSEN  CANNING 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN,  U.  S.  A. 

California  RepreaentotiTe :  KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO.. 

206-210  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
Intermonntain  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY, 

1955  1st  Ave.  Sooth,  Seattle  Washinzton.  Also  905  First  Security 
Bank  Boildins,  Garden,  Utah 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


J.  E.  DUDLEY’S  paper,  giving  a  “Summary  of  1936 
Experiments  with  Derris  and  Cube”  in  the  control  of 
the  pea  aphid,  has  been  retained  for  featuring  in  March 
15th  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  instead  of  March 
8th,  as  originally  scheduled. 

• 

$120,000  WORTH  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  will  be  added  to 
the  Sacramento  plant  of  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  is  already  considered  the  largest  cannery 
in  the  world. 

• 

GROWERS  OF  PEARS,  and  others  interested  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  have  organized  the  Pacific  Coast  Canning  Pear 
Stabilization  Committee  and  are  preparing  to  launch 
a  sales  campaign  to  help  move  the  large  holdover  stock 
of  canned  Bartlett  pears.  This  campaign  will  be  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  one  which  proved  so  successful  last  year  in 
moving  surplus  stocks  of  canned  peaches.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  division  of  the  committee  is  headed  by  John 
Wheeler,  Courtland,  chairman,  and  includes  Arthur 
Moulton,  Ukiah;  Frank  T.  Swett,  Berkeley,  respec¬ 
tively  vice-chairman  and  secretary,  and  an  executive 
committee  consisting  of  Sam  Weston,  Santa  Clara; 
Douglas  Sim,  Santa  Clara;  Philip  Bancroft,  Walnut 
Creek ;  James  A.  Irving,  Placerville,  and  William  Dar- 
sie.  Walnut  Grove. 

• 

MACKE  PACKING  COMPANY,  Wopakoneta,  Ohio,  has 
moved  into  newly  completed  office  quarters.  The  new 
building,  16x66  feet,  has  four  offices  and  lobby. 

• 

ORANGE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Orange,  Texas,  packers 
of  “Del-Dixi”  brand  of  vegetables  and  pickles,  have 
gotten  out  an  attractive  and  interesting  little  booklet 
describing  each  item  of  their  line  and  giving  a  recipe 
for  the  use  of  each,  which  should  prove  a  valuable  aid 
in  establishing  their  brand. 

• 

ADDITIONAL  EQUIPMENT  will  be  installed  to  care  for 
an  increase  in  production  by  the  Delta  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Delta,  Colo. 

• 

MAYONNAISE  AND  SALAD  DRESSING  MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  organized  at  the  Chicago  Convention, 
elected  Otto  Seidner,  Otto  Seidner,  Inc.,  Westerley, 
R.  L,  president;  J.  E.  Herbold,  John  F.  Jelke  Company, 
Chicago,  vice-president;  Anna  Schlorer  Smith,  Mrs. 
Schlorer’s,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  treasurer,  and  Lester  S. 
Dame,  secretary. 

• 

TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY  CANNERS’  ASSOCIATION,  at 
their  annual  meeting  held  at  Knoxville,  February  15th 
and  16th,  elected  the  following  officers:  Claude  Bush, 
Clinton,  Tenn.,  president;  H.  D.  Didier,  Paris,  Ky., 
vice-president;  B.  F.  Craddock,  Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  sec¬ 
retary;  S.  R.  Clevenger,  Danbridge,  Tenn.,  assistant 


secretary;  and  C.  H.  Hollar,  Newbern,  Tenn.,  treas¬ 
urer.  Directors  elected  are:  John  Schild,  Dayton, 
Tenn. ;  J.  Paul  Craddock,  Humboldt,  Tenn. ;  J.  Breyer, 
Nashville,  Tenn. ;  L.  S.  Sloat,  Morristown,  Tenn. ;  Tom 
Moore,  Tellico  Plains,  Tenn.;  H.  P.  Payne,  Dunlap, 
Tenn. ;  W.  R.  Craddock,  Water  Valley,  Ky. ;  and  A.  J. 
English,  Pulaski,  Tenn. 

• 

LIBBY,  MCNEILL  &  LIBBY,  Chicago,  is  calling  in 
$313,000  of  the  company’s  first  mortgage  5  per  cent, 
15-year  bonds,  paying  a  3  per  cent  premium  on  those 
called. 

• 

WM.  DUFF  II,  P.  Duff  &  Sons,  Pittsburgh,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  president  of  the  Peanut  Butter  Institute. 

EARL  c.  YOUNG,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  assistant  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers 
Association,  died  of  pneumonia  at  Calgary,  Canada, 
recently. 

SIXTY-NINE  CANNERS  IN  NO-ACCIDENT 
CONTEST  SET  PERFECT  RECORD 

EVENTY-FIVE  out  of  the  183  canners  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  re¬ 
ceived  attractive  engraved  plaques  for  the  records 
established  in  the  recent  Canners’  No-Accident  Contest 
conducted  by  the  Employers  Mutuals.  Of  the  75  award 
winners,  69  of  them  went  through  the  contest  without 
one  single  lost  time  accident.  The  results  of  the  con¬ 
test  are  indicative  of  the  growing  interest  in  safety 
in  the  canning  industry  today.  These  183  canning 
plants  established  an  accident  frequency  of  30.1  per 
million  man-hours  worked  during  this  contest.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  5.7  accidents  per  million  man-hours 
worked  over  last  year’s  contest. 

The  canneries  were  separated  into  groups  according 
to  the  number  of  man-hours  worked  during  the  contest 
period.  The  final  standings  of  the  contestants  were 
determined  by  the  accident  frequency  or  lost  time  acci¬ 
dents  per  million  man-hours  worked.  Workers  in  the 
183  canneries  put  in  8,563,651  man-hours  during  the 
six  months’  period.  There  were  258  accidents,  giving 
the  industry  a  final  frequency  of  30.1  accidents  per 
million  man-hours  worked. 

The  Kemp  Brothers  Packing  Company,  Frankfort, 
Indiana,  and  the  Regal  Packing  Company,  Windfall, 
Indiana,  were  first  among  the  companies  working  from 
100,000  to  500,000  man-hours.  Both  of  these  plants 
went  through  the  entire  season  without  a  lost  time 
accident. 

Attractive  engraved  plaques  were  presented  to  the 
winners  as  mementoes  of  their  safety  work.  Both  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees  of  the  concerns  are  enthusiastic 
over  their  safety  records  for  this  period  and  their 
achievement  in  the  contest. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses, 
etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for 
sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co., 
Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Retorts;  modern,  round,  inside  meas¬ 
urements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  in  diameter.  Perfect 
condition.  $50.00  each  free  on  board  Monmouth, 
Maine.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St., 
Lewiston,  Me. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Merrell  Soule  six-pocket  Cooker 
Fillers  in  first  class  condition;  2  Cuykendall  Corn 
Mixers ;  3  Single  Peerless  Huskers  equipped  with 
Diamond  Roller  Chains.  Ready  for  operation  with  an 
assortment  of  new  parts.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Inc., 
Waynesville,  Ohio. 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  —  Discontin  ed  plant. 
Tomato  Finishers;  Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Vege¬ 
table  Peeling  and  Grinding  Machine;  Buffalo  Food 
Choppers;  Can  Conveyors;  Washers  and  Scalders;  Cy¬ 
press  Cook  Tanks ;  Tomato  Peeling  Tables ;  Chile  Sauce 
Filler;  Bottle  Filling  Machine;  2-inch  Copper  Coils; 
Nailing  and  Boxing  Machines;  Box  Stitchers;  Ther¬ 
mometers.  C.  M.  London  &  Co.,  Greenwood,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Chisholm-Ryder  Junior  String  Bean 
Grader  in  excellent  condition.  Address  Box  A-2189 
c/o  the  Canning  Trade. 

CANNERS — Let  us  help  you  with  your  machinery 
problems.  We  are  canners  as  well  as  dealers  in  ma¬ 
chinery.  We  pay  cash  for  surplus  equipment  and  can 
really  save  you  money  on  your  requirements.  Try  us. 
G.  &  J.  Manufacturing  Co.,  3914  Willow  St.,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

FOR  SALE — One  No.  3  Townsend  Bean  Cutter  with 
automatic  feeding  hopper.  Address  Box  No.  A-2194, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Large  number  of  excellent  used  trans¬ 
planters  at  attractive  prices.  Bemis,  Tiger,  Case,  Mc- 
Sherry,  New  Idea,  Dayton  makes.  Orders  filled  for 
any  point  in  U.  S.  Lease  Brothers,  Greenville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Tuc  Husker;  1  No.  7  Sprague-Sells 
Corn  Silker;  1  Sprague-Sells  Duo  Batch  Mixer;  1  No. 
5  Sprague-Sells  Corn  Cutter;  1  Morral  Corn  Cutter. 
Address  Box  A-2198,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Blanchers,  both  14  and  18  feet.  In 
good  condition.  Address  Box  A-2200,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Hydro  Geared  No.  4  Sieve  Sinclair- 
Scott  Pea  Grader ;  1  Monel-Lined  Monitor  Type 
Blancher.  These  machines  only  used  seven  days. 
Good  as  new.  Address  Box  A-2199,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 2  American  Utensil  Juice  Extractors; 

1  American  Utensil  Pre-Heater.  These  machines  are 
practically  new  and  in  A-1  condition.  Also  1  No.  10 
Ayars  Plunger  Filler;  1  Sturtevant  Blower  No.  70. 
Both  in  good  working  order.  We  offer  the  above  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address  Edgar  F.  Hurff  Company, 
Swedesboro,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — One  No.  7  Sprague  Exhauster,  or  any 
other  make  having  the  same  capacity.  Address  Box 
A-2202,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of 
any  canning  equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for 
spot  cash  or  to  exchange  for  new  machinery.  Write 
for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date 
canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard 
and  Concord  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED — Good  used  round  two-crate  steam  retort 
complete  and  in  first-class  condition.  L.  H.  Shields, 
English,  Indiana. 

WANTED — A  Wonder  or  an  Anderson  Barngrover 
Cooker  for  No.  21/^  cans  and  one  for  No.  10  cans. 
Also  an  Exhaust  Box  for  No.  10  cans.  Advise  all  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  condition  and  price.  Address  Box  No. 
A-2197,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  — SEED 

FOR  SALE — Seed,  in  carlofS: 

Peas — Surprise  and  Wilt  Resistant  Perfection,  f.  o.  b. 
growing  point,  Idaho,  at  fii/^c  per  pound. 

Peas,  Alaska,  f.  o.  b.  growing  point,  Idaho,  at  5c 
per  pound. 

Corn — Golden  Cross  Bantam  at  25c  per  pound 

Stowell’s  Evergreen  at  12c  per  pound 

Early  Evergreen  at  12c  per  pound 

Country  Gentlemen  at  15c  per  pound 

Golden  Bantam  at  10c  per  pound 

Spancross  at  20c  per  pound 

Marcross  at  20c  per  pound 

Whipcross  at  20c  per  pound 

all  Sweet  Corn  f.  o.  b.  Orange,  Connecticut,  Connecti¬ 
cut  grown  Seed.  Address  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons, 
Orange,  Conn. 
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FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Canning  Factory  in  heart  of  tomato 
section  of  Eastern  Shore.  Well  equipped  with  two  lines 
machinery.  Capacity  over  50  thousand  cases.  Long 
established  with  plenty  raw  stock  and  labor  convenient. 
Have  been  operating  profitably,  and  selling  now  due  to 
death.  Price  $7,000.00.  For  further  particulars  write 
to:  Mrs.  C.  R.  Jones,  Madison,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — ^Two  line  western  plant  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  equipped  for  canning  peas,  beans,  cherries 
and  kraut  also  for  growing  own  seed  peas.  Located 
in  irrigated  section  with  ample  acreage  available. 
Address  Box  A-2184,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — One  line  corn  plant  located  in  Southern 
Ohio.  Capacity  60,000  cans  per  day,  warehouse  stor¬ 
age  75,000  cases,  which  is  frost-proof.  Plenty  of  acre¬ 
age  available;  railroad  siding.  Buildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery  in  first-class  condition,  ready  for  operation. 
Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE:  TOMATO  PULP — A  few  cars  of 
strictly  whole  tomato  pulp  in  five  gallon  cans.  Good 
color  and  extra  nice.  Address  W.  L.  Jones  Food 
Company,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Strictly  fancy  whole  tomato  pulp  in 
No.  10s;  1.04  and  1.045  s.  g.  Good  color,  fine  flavor. 
Sample  on  request.  Advise  quantity  needed.  Address 
Glick’s  Farms,  Smoketon,  Pa. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Factory  Superintendent  capable  of  packing  a 
fancy  pack  of  vegetables,  especially  beets.  Kindly  give  full 
liarticulars  in  first  letter.  Address  Box  B-2187  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

WANTED — Factory  Superintendent  for  Maryland  Crushed 
Corn  Factory.  Give  references.  Address  Box  A-2196,  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — ^As  Production  Manager.  20  years 
successful  experience  in  the  canning  of  high  grade  fish,  pre¬ 
serves,  cranberry  sauce,  etc.  Especially  experienced  in  the 
development  of  new  products.  Would  also  consider  sales  for 
New  England  territory.  References.  Address  Box  B-2192  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Canning  Factory  Superintendent 
with  company  packing  one  or  more  of  the  following  canned 
foods:  whole  tomatoes,  tomato  products,  green  beans,  pumpkin, 
kraut,  hominy,  pork  and  beans.  Can  lay  out  plant  and  install 
equipment  for  products  mentioned.  References.  Address  Box 
B-2191  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  plant  manager. 
Twenty  years’  experience  packing  ‘quality  peas,  corn,  beans, 
spinach.  Understand  the  business  from  field  to  finished  product. 
Best  of  references.  Address  Box  No.  2195,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  salesman  with  20  years  experience 
merchandising  food  products  and  kindred  lines,  and  familiar  with 
trade  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
State.  Desires  connection  with  a  reputable  food  manufacturer, 
packer,  importer  or  distributor.  If  interested  can  furnish  ample 
references.  Address  Box  B-2190  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcome 


MUSTA  BEEN  ANOTHER  GUY 
Several  years  ago,  Princeton  University  invited 
England’s  distinguished  scholar,  Prof.  Walter  Raleigh, 
whose  direct  ancestor  was  the  original  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  to  lecture  here.  The  man  sent  to  meet  the 
visitor  at  the  station,  not  knowing  what  the  professor 
looked  like,  walked  about  until  he  noticed  a  man  of 
intelligent  appearance  gazing  about  somewhat  be- 
wilderedly.  Approaching  this  man,  he  asked,  “Excuse 
me,  are  you  Walter  Raleigh?” 

The  man  blinked  for  a  moment  and  then  suspiciously 
backed  away,  saying  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  “No,  I’m 
Christopher  Columbus.  Walter  Raleigh  is  out  with 
Queen  Elizabeth  looking  for  a  puddle.” 

HAVE  NO  FEAR 

Mrs.  Scarponi  (standing  in  swimming  pool  up  to 
her  neck) :  My  goodness,  Tony,  where’sa  da  baby? 

Mr.  Scarponi  (beside  her) :  He’s  all  right.  I  gotta 
him  by  da  hand. 

GAY  OLD  TIME 

“What  kind  of  dress  did  Betty  wear  to  the  party 
last  night?” 

“I  don’t  know,  but  I  think  it  was  checked.” 

“Boy,  that  must  have  been  some  party.” 

1st  Man:  Didja  hear  about  my  mother-in-law?  She 
gave  a  sick  guy  a  pint  of  her  blood  for  a  transfusion. 

2nd  Man :  How  generous  of  her !  And  did  the  patient 
recover  ? 

1st  Man :  Naw — ^he  froze  to  death ! 

.  NUTS! 

Landlady :  If  you  don’t  stop  playing  that  saxophone 
you  will  drive  me  crazy. 

Sax  Player :  Ha,  ha,  you’re  crazy  already.  I  stopped 
playing  an  hour  ago. 

Tim :  Say,  Irene,  you  look  swell  tonight,  but  I  notice 
you’re  wearing  one  black  shoe  and  one  brown  one. 

Irene:  Isn’t  that  funny?  My  sister  had  the  same 
trouble  this  morning! 

Ernie:  This  afternoon  I  threw  discretion  to  the 
Winds  and  bet  my  room  rent  on  a  horse. 

Kent:  So  tomorow  you  collect? 

Ernie :  No,  tomorrow  I  move  in  with  the  horse. 

Joe :  Vic  Young  is  such  a  punk  golfer  that  two  ants 
climbed  on  top  of  his  ball  to  keep  from  getting  killed 
while  Vic  was  making  a  shot. 
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CROWN  CAN  CO.  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

DIVISION  OF  CROWN  CORK  AND  SEAL  COMPANY 


Ca4t* 


ClOiVM 


A  Crown  Can  Representative  will 
gladly  explain  the  many  advantages 
this  service  makes  available  to  you. 


This  company  is  now  in  the  business  of  supplying  cans  to 
packers.  It  enters  the  field  at  a  time  when  the  industry  is 
beset  with  problems  of  readjustment. 

In  this  situation  there  are  several  facts  of  special  interest  to  you: 

1  Crown  Can  is  independent  of  other  manufacturers  in  this 
field.  It  is  unhampered  by  traditions.  It  has  no  long  estab¬ 
lished  habits  of  thought  or  practice. 

2  Crown  Can  has  behind  it  the  resources  and  laboratory  facil¬ 
ities  of  one  of  the  largest  business  institutions  in  the  country. 
Its  recently  built  modern  plant  provides  unexcelled  production 
and  shipping  facilities. 

3  Crown  Can  brings  to  the  canning  industry  many  progressive 
ideas  and  a  new  philosophy  of  business  relations. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Something  Phoney  in  Pea  Holding  Statistics — Pea  Canners 
“Worked” — Buyers  More  Active  and  Stocks  Being  Reduced — 
Canners  Should  Take  Credit  on  Their  Income  Taxes  for 
Charity  Extended  to  Future  Buyers. 

A  STATISTIC  PUZZLE — Busy  as  we  are  trying  to 
get  the  1937  Almanac  to  press — ^for  demands 
>  are  unusually  numerous  and  insistent — we  are 
naturally  statistic-minded,  but  there  are  some  statis¬ 
tics  going  the  rounds  which  seem  puzzling.  To  us  the 
spot  pea  situation  seems  strong — very  strong,  but  the 
actions  in  the  market  have  belied  that.  As  of  January 
1st  Secretary  Burr  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  reported 
holdings  of  1,870,717  c/s  of  all  kinds  in  that  State,  but 
mostly  the  better  grades.  As  of  February  1st  he  has 
just  reported  these  holdings  as  1,767,916  c/s  (all  hold¬ 
ings  are  sold  and  unsold  stocks)  showing  shipment 
or  sale  of  but  102,801  c/s  during  January.  The  same 
report  gave  the  total  holdings  of  the  U.  S.  as  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1st,  as  approximately  6,000,000  c/s,  almost  exactly 
half  “sold  but  not  shipped,”  and  half  unsold  (spots  in 
canners’  hands).  The  figures  show  Wisconsin  and  New 
York  State  to  have  about  214  million  cases,  leaving  all 
other  sections  with  3%  millions.  Against  this  Secre¬ 
tary  Burr  reports  shipments  during  February  of 
722,000  c/s,  and  reckons  from  this  that  demand  during 
the  remaining  months — February,  March,  April  and 
May — will  leave  a  carryover  of  not  over  3,000,000  c/s, 
and  possibly  only  2,000,000  c/s.  The  former  figure  rep¬ 
resents  almost  exactly  the  spot  holdings,  unsold  in  can¬ 
ners’  hands  February  1st ! 

Now  you  can  take  this  two  ways:  (a)  that  present 
holders  of  ’’'^sold  peas  will  not  sell  another  case — ^that 
is  from  FDcruary  1st — and  that  their  holdings  will  be 
the  cases  carried  over  into  the  1937  packing  season.  Or, 
(b)  that  as  early  as  February  1st  the  buyers  had 
bought,  and  owned,  though  not  shipped,  their  entire 
requirements  for  the  balance  of  the  season,  (3,000,000 
c/s — their  half  of  the  holdings).  And,  too,  this  must 
mean  that  all  jobbers  and  distributors — all  users — of 
canned  peas  have  a  share  of  these  three  million  cases, 
sold  but  not  shipped.  Both  contentions  are  ridiculous. 

There  are  a  whole  pile  of  considerations  here  that 
simply  “jar.”  Figure  them  out  for  yourself.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  thing  is  that  this  sort  of  reasoning  has 
caused  the  canned  pea  market  to  soften,  when  there  is 
least  of  all  any  reason  for  such  softening.  The  pea  can¬ 
ners  have  been  stampeded,  and  they  ought  to  get  back 


on  their  feet.  The  consumption  of  canned  peas  is  ap¬ 
proximately  114  million  cases  per  month — was  that 
even  prior  to  1931  when  popular  demand  was  not  nearly 
as  strong  as  it  is  today — ^and  it  is  at  least  that  now. 
They  eat  the  1935  pack  of  nearly  25  million  cases  down 
to  almost  the  last  case,  or  at  least  to  a  very  light  carry¬ 
over.  How  can  anyone  figure,  then,  that  the  1936  pack 
of  a  little  over  16,000,000  cases  will  cause  a  carryover 
of  about  3,000,000  cases  ?  We  have  been  reminded  that 
the  weakness  in  canned  peas  is  probably  due  to  the 
packing  and  selling  of  canned  dried  peas  at  42c  per 
dozen.  May  be  so,  and  if  that  is  true,  it  is  about  time 
the  pea  canners,  as  an  industry,  design  measures  to  rid 
itself  of  these  debasers  of  this,  one  of  the  finest  of 
canned  products.  These  dried  peas  are  canned  by  can¬ 
ners  who  also  pack  the  green,  succulent  article ;  match 
that  for  bad,  shortsighted  business.  They  are  in  the 
same  class  as  the  com  canners,  who,  when  they  saw 
that  the  com  pack,  in  1936,  would  be  short,  turned  to 
field  com  and  packed  nearly  a  million  cases !  And  they 
were  not  canners  who  had  total  crop  failures  of  either 
peas  or  com  and  tried  to  get  by  on  contracts  with  these 
make-believes.  Apparently  they  were  afraid  they  might 
make  a  profit  on  good  peas  and  good  com!  Well,  they 
took  the  profits  out  of  your  pockets,  too.  They  have 
hurt  both  markets.  And  they  have  not  helped  the 
buyers’  market,  either,  and  doubtless  some  of  these 
buyers  have  gotten  stuck.  Was  it  the  late  “Jimmie” 
Anderson,  Ex-President  of  the  N.C.A.  who  said,  in 
speaking  of  soaked  peas  (canning  field  corn  was  not 
known  in  his  day)  “it  is  a  dirty  bird  that  soils  its  own 
nest” ? 

Can’t  do  anything  about  it?  You  can,  if  you  want. 
The  new  Pure  Food  law  is  under  debate  in  Congress 
now.  Write  your  Senator  and  Representative  and  de¬ 
mand  that  they  have  incorporated  in  this  new  law,  the 
amendment  compelling  the  name  of  the  canner  on  every 
can  produced;  “The  name  on  the  label”  amendment. 
In  H.  R.  bill  300,  the  Chapman  bill,  this  requirement 
is  demanded.  Get  that  amendment  into  the  new  pure 
food  law,  and  you  will  scotch  all  such  things  as  this. 
Don’t  wait  for  “the  industry”  to  do  it,  or  it  will  never 
be  done.  If  you  do  not  like  these  sort  of  things,  write, 
wire  or  see  your  representatives,  and  demand  protec¬ 
tion,  and  the  protection  of  the  consumers. 

THE  MARKET — Business  in  spot  canned  foods  has 
moved  along  steadily,  buying  being  even  better  than  it 
was  earlier  in  the  year,  and  stocks  are  being  rapidly 
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reduced.  Everywhere  prices  are  firm  or  advancing,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  confidence  that  the  market  will  be 
well  cleaned  up  before  new  goods  can  be  produced.  The 
situation  is  healthy,  possibly  better  than  it  has  ever 
been  before.  What  need  to  comment  on  individual 
items  in  that  case.  You  have  all  these  prices  in  detail, 
and  the  conditions  in  all  the  leading  canned  foods  mar¬ 
kets  are  reported  in  these  pages. 

Futures  are  being  touched  sparingly  by  some  ven¬ 
turesome  canners,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  they  are 
pushing  the  better  grades,  at  top  prices,  and  not 
anxious  to  sign  up  even  then.  And  who  can  blame 
them?  If  the  three  million  cases  of  peas,  “sold  but 
not  shipped,”  represent  futures  which  the  canners  have 
not  been  paid  for,  and  on  which  the  canners  have  been 
paying  storage,  insurance  and  interest  charges  for 
more  than  six  months,  free,  one  can  hardly  blame  can¬ 
ners  for  not  touching  futures.  You  can’t  buy  that  way ; 
then  why  do  you  sell  that  way?  They  can  draw  con¬ 
tracts  that  hold  you,  why  cannot  contracts  be  drawn 
that  will  hold  buyers ! 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canninff  Trade” 

Firmer  Prices  and  Better  Buying — ^Tomatoes  iit  Better  Demand 
Future  Peas  Moving  Better — Better  Demand  For  Spot 
Corn — Grapefruit  and  Juice  Definitely  Stronger — Salmon 

Bullish — Pineapple  is  Re-selling  at  a  Premium — Fruits 
in  Better  Demand 

New  York,  March  5,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — Growing  Shortages  in  holdings 
of  canned  foods  in  first  hands,  steady  consuming 
demand  in  the  face  of  rising  retail  prices,  and  bet¬ 
ter  buying  of  futures  all  tended  to  impart  a  firm 
undertone  to  the  canned  foods  market  during  the  past 
week.  Prices  appeared  to  be  definitely  firming  up 
and  buying  resistances  hitherto  apparent  among  dis¬ 
tributors  appeared  on  the  wane. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Steady  buying  of  spot  canned 
foods  and  stocks  for  nearby  shipment  is  expected  to 
virtually  liquidate  carryover  stocks  from  first  hands 
by  the  close  of  the  second  quarter  of  1937.  Distributors 
are  definitely  bullish  on  the  outlook,  and  with  consid¬ 
erable  inventory  appreciation  already  in  evidence  on 
current  holdings  are  inclined  to  round  out  their  sup¬ 
plies  in  anticipation  of  a  continuance  of  current  values, 
or  even  higher  levels,  over  the  remainder  of  the  current 
season. 

TOMATOES — Spots  have  been  coming  in  for  better 
demand  during  the  week  and  the  market  for  southern 
pack  is  doing  better.  Canners  are  quoting  inside  prices 
this  week  as  follows ;  Is  45c ;  2s  70c ;  21/08  95c ;  3s  $1.10 ; 
and  10s  3.20.  Most  canners,  however  are  asking  more 
money  for  their  offerings  and  the  general  market  is 
expected  to  go  higher.  While  future  prices  have  been 
named  by  many  southern  canners,  buyers  as  yet  are 
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not  disposed  to  operate  to  any  extent.  Western  toma¬ 
toes  are  reported  as  steady. 

PEAS — Futures  are  moving  in  much  better  volume. 
Northwestern  canners  have  booked  substantial  orders 
here, — some  at  concessions  from  formal  opening,  and 
many  western  canners  have  also  booked  good  futures 
sales  in  this  market  on  the  basis  of  last  year’s  opening 
prices  on  midwest  peas  on  the  following  basis:  No.  2s 
early  Garden  $1.35;  No.  10s,  medium  4  sieve,  $6.25; 
No.  2s,  midgets,  $1.55;  No.  2s,  small  E.  J.,  $1.30;  No. 
10s,  small  E.  J.,  $6.25,  all  for  the  Corporation’s  fea¬ 
tured  “Del  Monte”  brand,  f.o.b.  midwest  factory. 

CORN — Trading  in  the  spot  corn  market  is  along 
somewhat  broader  lines  and  a  better  undertone  is  re¬ 
ported  in  evidence  on  standards  at  both  southern  and 
midwestern  plants.  Fancy  hold  firm  at  $1.15  and 
upwards.  Buyers  are  reported  booking  future  fancy 
corn  in  good  volume. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Continued  strength  in  the  canned 
grapefruit  market  is  in  evidence,  and  it  is  becoming 
clear  that  pack  totals  this  year  will  probably  fall  con¬ 
siderably  under  previous  estimates.  A  prominent 
Florida  canner  this  week  re-entered  the  market  with 
offerings  of  fancy  sections  on  the  basis  of  95  cents  for 
2s  and  $2.90  for  5s,  with  fancy  sweetened  juice  at 
75  cents  for  2s,  $2.05  for  3s  specials  and  2.30  for  5s, 
while  natural  juice  is  quoted  at  721/2  cents  for  2s  and 
2.221/2  for  5s.  In  commenting  on  developments  in 
the  market,  this  canner  pointed  out  that  relief  pur¬ 
chases  of  some  1,000,000  cases  of  juice  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  accompained  by  Federal  buying  of  the  raw  fruit 
in  the  field  and  the  imposition  of  an  advertising 
assessment  on  all  canned  grapefruit  by  the  state  of 
Florida,  has  definitely  developed  a  stronger  market 
tone. 

SALMON  MOVING — Continued  good  inquiry  for 
salmon  is  reported,  and  the  market  is  moving  into 
firmer  ground.  February  1  holdings  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  canners  totaled  280,000  against  391,000  cases 
on  the  same  date  a  year  ago,  with  medium  red  stocks 
down  to  52,000  cases,  against  96,000  cases,  pinks 
1,333,000  against  1,843,000  and  chums  196,000  against 
343,000  cases.  With  February  sales  reported  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1,000,000  cases  for  both  export  and 
domestic  shipment,  the  current  statistical  position  of 
the  market  is  decidedly  bullish.  When  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  salmon  has  worked  into  such  strong  ground 
in  the  face  of  a  record-breaking  1936  pack,  and  a 
stoppage  in  shipments  for  some  three  months  during 
the  west  coast  strike,  the  industry’s  progress  becomes 
remarkable  indeed. 

PINEAPPLE  SHORT — A  definite  shortage  in  spot 
pineapple  has  developed  locally,  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  interruption  in  shipments  during  the  west  coast 
strikes,  and  resale  business  at  premiums  is  reported. 
Canners  are  quoting  the  market  for  shipment  on  the 
basis  of  $1.35  for  standard  2s,  $1.40  for  fancy  2s,  $1.65 
for  standard  21/2S  and  $1.75  for  fancy  2V^s,  with  fancy 
crushed  10s  in  juice  held  at  $5.75,  all  f.o.b.  Pacific 
Coast. 

TRADE  DINES — A  capacity  turnout  was  noted  at 
the  seventh  annual  dinner-dance  of  the  Krasne  Bros. 
Sales  Organization  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  here  on 
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Saturday  night.  An  elaborate  floor  show  featured 
J.  C.  Flippen  as  master  of  ceremonies,  Jimmie  Durante, 
Jan  Pearce,  Benay  Venuta,  Judy  Canova  with  Ann  and 
Zeke,  Ralph  Kirberry,  and  A1  and  Lee  Reiser,  all 
prominent  radio  entertainers. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — There  has  been  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  reported  locally  for  California  peaches 
for  prompt  shipment,  and  the  market  is  in  good  shape 
on  the  coast,  with  canners  holding  standard  21/2S  at 
$1.45  minimum  and  choice  at  $1.55.  Fancy  21/2®  are 
in  extremely  limited  supply  and  nominal  as  to  price. 
A  little  softness  is  still  evident  in  Bartlett  pears,  with 
concessions  reported  in  some  quarters,  and  cherries 
are  also  shaded  occasionally  on  prompt  shipment.  With 
west  coast  canners  generally  reported  granting  pay 
increases  averaging  25  per  cent  over  1936  levels,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  probable  that  packers  (aided  by  their 
bankers)  will  shortly  reach  the  conclusion  that  canned 
fruit  at  today’s  prices  is  good  property,  and  that 
shading  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  with  possible 
increases  to  replacement  levels  throughout  the  list. 

BEANS — A  slight  pick-up  in  demand  for  standard 
stringless  beans  is  reported,  and  the  market  is  holding 
firm  at  85  cents  for  2s  and  $4.25  for  10s,  f.o.b.  south¬ 
ern  canneries. 

Asparagus — With  the  new  California  pack  rather 
late,  and  the  general  market  situation  firming  up, 
buyers  are  showing  more  interest  in  offerings  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  asparagus  for  prompt  shipment.  Eastern 
futures  are  commanding  some  attention,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  figure  even  more  prominently  in  the  distribution 
plans  of  jobbers  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  this  year. 
Spot  spinach  is  also  coming  in  for  slightly  improved 
demand,  although  futures  are  neglected  as  yet. 

« 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Unsettled  Costs  Causing  Uncertain  Condition  on  Futures — 
Market  on  Spots  Firm — Pea  Buying  Listless — Grapefruit  Juice 
Packing  Season  Closing — Increased  Cost  to  Labor  Concerning 
California  Canners — Robinson-Patman  Act — The  Old  Timer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  March  5,  1937. 

UTURES — Why  all  the  argument  about  selling  or 
not  selling  against  the  coming  pack?  A  certain 
amount  of  future  buying  is  good  for  the  jobbing 
distributor  and  equally  good  for  the  canner.  This  year, 
from  all  reports  received,  the  canner  is  somewhat  up 
against  it  as  applied  to  his  costs  but  as  long  as  he  is 
reasonably  sure  of  his  production,  he  ought  to  have  a 
portion  of  it  sold  in  advance  of  the  season.  That  always 
spells  for  better  and  more  stable  markets. 

TOMATOES — Little  or  no  change  has  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes  in 
Indiana  and  Ohio  are  still  available  at  721/2C  to  75c 
factory.  Some  limited  selling  of  No.  2I/2  standards  at 
95c  factory  has  also  been  recorded.  No.  10  tins  are  in 
light  supply  both  in  the  East  as  well  as  throughout  this 
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section.  In  Indiana  and  Ohio  that  size  is  held  at  $3.50 
factory. 

CORN — The  spot  market  continues  at  95c  to  $1  for 
No.  2  tin  standards  and  sales  have  been  recorded  at 
that  basis  during  the  past  week.  One  can  look  with 
confidence  upon  the  firmness  of  the  market  continuing 
as  during  the  early  summer  months  there  is  a  demand 
usually  from  the  wheat  field  districts  of  the  typical 
prairie  states. 

PEAS — No  change  either  in  peas.  The  market  is 
listless.  95c  Wisconsin  cannery  is  about  the  minimum 
price  with  here  and  there  a  slight  concession  made  by 
a  canner  somewhat  anxious  to  trade. 

Pea  canners  in  Indiana,  Illinois  as  well  as  Wisconsin 
continue  to  advise  their  brokers  here  that  it  is  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  they  can  contract  acreage  for  the 
coming  season’s  crop. 

SPINACH — The  market  in  the  Ozarks  has  softened 
some  with  going  prices  there  today — No.  2  tin  spinach 
at  671/2^  factory.  No.  2i/^  tin  spinach  at  90c  factory. 
No.  10  tin  spinach  at  $3.10  factory. 

GRAPEFRUIT,  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  —  Reports 
from  Florida  are  that  the  packing  season  is  winding 
up  on  account  of  the  warm  weather  that  has  prevailed 
a  month  ago  but  the  majority  of  Florida  factors  have 
withdrawn  entirely. 

Retail  prices  continue  low  and  chains  still  feature 
both  grapefruit  and  juice.  There  has  undoubtedly  been 
a  large  consumption. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Everyone  is  talking  about 
the  increased  wage  scale  that  California  canners  have 
agreed  to  for  1937.  It  represents  a  boost  of  about  25 
per  cent  over  the  basis  paid  last  year  and  one  authority 
figured  that  it  meant  in  dollars — between  3i/4  and  4 
million. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST— Some  business  developing 
on  pears.  The  market  is  apparently  getting  out  of  its 
lethargy.  The  low  prices  that  prevailed  a  short  time 
back  have  been  withdrawn  and  the  best  that  is  secur- 
able  today  is — No.  2i/^  standard  pears  at  $1.45  coast. 
No.  21/2  choice  pears  at  $1.65  coast.  No.  2^/2  fancy 
pears  at  $1.85  coast. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  ACT— If  you  didn’t  read  the 
column  (page  18  last  week’s  issue  of  The  Canning 
Trade)  by  J.  H.  McLaurin,  be  sure  and  do  it.  “Mac”  in 
his  usual  forceful  manner — said  a  mouthful. 

DEATH  OF  E.  L.  WEDELES— The  Chicago  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  trade  lost  one  of  their  old  and  highly  re¬ 
spected  members  in  Edward  L.  Wedeles,  81  years  old, 
pioneer  wholesale  grocer  who  died  suddenly  of  a  heart 
ailment  on  Sunday  last. 'Mr.  Wedeles  joined  the  firm 
of  Steele  Wedeles  &  Company  in  1871  and  at  the  time 
of  his  demise  was  treasurer  and  director.  He  was 
highly  regarded  by  all  who  knew  him. 

THE  OLD  TIMER  (Continued  from  last  week — “The 
provisions  of  the  new  law  are  clothed  in  comparatively 
simple  language  for  a  statute  of  this  character  and 
where  there  are  difficulties  in  understanding  the  mean¬ 
ing  we  have  a  most  complete  record  made  by  the  law¬ 
makers  themselves  then  enacting  the  law  as  to  the 
exact  intent,  purpose,  and  meaning  of  practically  every 
phrase  in  the  Act.  It  is  rare  in  our  legislative  processes 
that  a  new  law  has  as  complete  a  legislative  record  as 
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in  this  case.  We  have  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate  (74th  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
Senate  Report  No.  1502) ,  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary  of  the  House  (74th  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
House  Report  No.  2287),  the  statement  of  the  House 
Managers  on  the  Conference  Report  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Conferees  (74th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  House 
Report  2951),  the  explanation  of  the  Bill  as  it  was 
finally  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and  the  House,  said 
explanation  appearing  in  the  Congressional  Records  of 
June  15,  1936,  and  made  by  Judge  Utterback  of  the 
House  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Conference 
Report.  Equally  able  and  enlightening  explanations 
were  made  by  Senator  Logan  appearing  in  the  March 
3,  1936,  Congressional  Record,  and  by  Honorable  John 
Miller  of  the  House  on  May  4th,  appearing  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  on  May  4,  1936.  It  is,  of  course,  well 
known  that  the  courts  turn  to  the  reports  and  records 
of  Congress  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  language  used  by  Congress  in  a  statute.”  (Con¬ 
tinued  next  week.) 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Light  Run  and  Pack  of  Shrimp  —  Supply  Will  Soon  Be 
Exhausted — Heavier  Demand  Than  Ever  for  Canned  Oysters — 
“The  Union”  Has  Advanced  Prices — New  Shrimp 
Cannery  in  Florida. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  5,  1937. 

HRIMP — Very  few,  if  any  shrimp  were  canned 
this  past  week,  and  as  the  present  stock  is  being 
reduced  every  day  without  any  prospects  of  it 
being  replenished  to  any  great  extent  before  next  fall, 
it  may  not  be  very  long  before  it  is  all  cleaned  up. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.50  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.60  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
nery.  This  time  last  year  medium  shrimp  were  quoted 
at  $1.10  per  dozen  and  large  at  $1.20,  which  shows  an 
advance  in  price  of  40c  per  dozen  over  last  year’s  quota¬ 
tions.  The  old  saying  of  “supply  and  demand,  governs 
the  price,”  is  true  in  this  case. 

OYSTERS — ^The  oyster  pack  continues  to  move 
fairly  well  and  due  to  the  high  quality  of  the  oysters 
that  are  being  canned  in  this  section,  the  sale  of  them 
is  exceptionally  good  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

In  fact,  the  volume  of  business  booked  so  far  this 
season  has  been  much  greater  than  the  canners  antici¬ 
pated,  hence  the  factories  are  doing  their  best  to  speed 
up  production  as  much  as  possible  for  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  weeks  of  the  canning  season. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Mississippi  coast  packers 
agreed  to  pay  the  Gulf  Coast  Shrimpers  and  Oyster- 
men’s  Association  an  advance  in  price  of  oysters  and 
it  was  fixed  at  62c  per  barrel,  hence  the  packers  were 
forced  also  to  advance  their  price  of  canned  oysters  to 
$1.10  per  dozen  for  five  ounce  and  $2.20  per  dozen  for 
ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

The  Gulf  Coast  Shrimpers  and  Oystermen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  familiarly  called,  “The  Union,”  operates  in  the 


states  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  and  prac¬ 
tically  every  oysterman  and  fisherman  is  a  member  of 
this  organization.  John  Ewing  is  the  president. 

On  the  other  hand.  The  Southern  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  composed  of  canners,  cultivators,  packers, 
planters  and  processors  of  oysters  were  recently  re¬ 
organized  and  opened  headquarters  at  507  West 
Howard  Avenue,  Biloxi,  Miss.  The  Association  is  a 
Mississippi  corporation,  but  it  functions  co-operatively 
with  seafood  canners  of  Louisiana,  Alabama  and 
Georgia. 

The  officers  of  the  newly  formed  association  are  S.  M. 
Sekul,  president,  and  the  following  members  are  direc¬ 
tors:  B.  Taltavull,  Elmer  Williams,  E.  Mladinich,  Jr., 
James  Valcich,  T.  M.  Kuluz,  Julian  McPhillips,  C.  A. 
Delacruz,  E.  L.  Dukate,  Jake  Rostti  and  S.  M.  Sekul. 

NEW  CANNING  PLANT  IN  FLORIDA— S.  Litrico, 
owner  of  the  Florida  Shrimp  Co.,  has  recently  erected 
a  modern  shrimp  cannery  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  which 
it  is  understood,  is  the  first  to  be  erected  in  that  city. 

The  building  is  60  feet  by  125  feet  and  equipped  with 
up-to-date  canning  machinery.  It  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Federal  Pure  Food  Administration,  thus 
the  product  turned  out  by  this  plant  is  as  sanitary  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  it. 

The  plant  cost  approximately  $25,000  and  it  is  quite 
an  acquisition  in  the  seafood  line  not  only  for  St. 
Augustine,  but  for  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  this  firm  is  planning  on  erecting  a  cold 
storage  and  ice  plant  to  be  operated  in  conjunction  with 
their  canning  plant,  which  will  furnish  ice  for  their 
boats  and  will  enable  them  to  freeze  and  store  shrimp. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Bristling  With  Life — Costs  During  1937  Holding 
Spotlight — Wages  And  Crops  All  Higher — Few  Opening  Prices 
— Spinach  Worth  $1.20  To  $1.30  For  IVis — Tomato  Holdings 
Cleaning  Up — Pineapple  Active — Asparagus  Pack  To  Be  Cur¬ 
tailed — Pea  Prices — Practically  All  Salmon  Canners  Withdrawn. 

San  Francisco,  March  4,  1937. 

HE  MARKET — There  has  been  no  lack  of  interest¬ 
ing  happenings  during  the  week,  such  as  record 
shipments,  a  decided  improvement  in  spot  business, 
price  adjustments,  tentative  opening  prices  on  several 
important  items,  withdrawals,  and  the  like.  But, 
strange  to  say,  canners  do  not  seem  to  have  their  minds 
on  these  at  all,  but  are  more  interested  in  develop¬ 
ments  which  have  to  do  with  the  cost  of  getting  this 
season’s  crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  catches  of 
fish  into  cans.  Canners  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
announced  wage  increases  to  employees  amounting  to 
20  to  30  per  cent.  Growers  are  organizing  and  de¬ 
manding  more  for  their  products.  Tomato  growers 
are  holding  out  for  a  minimum  of  $15.00  a  ton  for 
canning  stock.  Apricot  growers  have  organized  and 
insist  on  getting  much  more  than  last  year’s  price  for 
canning  fruit.  Peach  growers  are  asking  at  least  last 
year’s  prices,  even  though  last  year’s  crop  was  a  rela- 
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lively  light  one.  Fishermen  in  California  waters  are 
asking  more  for  their  catches  and  cannery  workers  in 
Alaska  are  insisting  on  a  higher  wage  scale.  Packing 
costs  for  1937  are  very  much  up  in  the  air,  and  some 
of  the  canners  who  are  coming  out  with  future  prices 
based  on  last  season’s  costs  seem  due  for  a  headache. 

SPINACH — The  warm  weather  of  the  last  few  days 
has  given  some  packers  the  itch,  and  tentative  open¬ 
ing  prices  are  being  made  by  a  few  on  such  early  items 
as  spinach.  Taking  into  consideration  the  early  dam¬ 
age  to  the  crop  by  rain  and  cold  weather,  and  definitely 
higher  labor  costs,  most  members  of  the  trade  seem 
to  feel  that  opening  prices  should  be  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  $1.20  and  $1.30  for  No.  2i/^s.  In  face  of  this, 
at  least  one  packer  has  come  out  with  a  quotation  of 
$1.12i/>.  This  seems  rather  out  of  line  at  this  time. 
Spot  spinach  is  in  very  limited  supply,  and  new  pack 
goods  will  not  be  available  until  early  in  April,  accord¬ 
ing  to  indications. 

TOMATOES — The  tomato  market  has  been  showing 
considerable  life  of  late,  and  some  packers  are  getting 
very  closely  sold  up  on  some  of  the  more  important 
items  in  the  list.  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  are  com¬ 
pletely  sold  out  of  standard  and  solid  pack  tomatoes, 
and  have  only  a  few  items  in  tomato  products  and 
tomato  juice  to  offer.  While  some  standards  are  to 
be  had  on  the  basis  of  85  cents  for  No.  2V2S,  most  sales 
being  made  are  at  higher  price  levels. 

PINEAPPLE — The  market  is  very  active  on  Ha¬ 
waiian  pineapple  and  pineapple  juice,  with  many  items 
scarcely  to  be  had.  Packers  are  not  permitting  orders 
at  definite  prices  to  pile  up,  but  are  accepting  business 
with  sundry  and  diverse  restrictions  and  reservations. 
Prices  on  juice  have  been  advanced  from  21/2  cents  to 
5  cents  a  dozen  on  the  smaller  size  containers;  to  50 
cents  on  No.  10s. 

ASPARAGUS — Packers  of  asparagus  are  planning 
to  curtail  the  output  this  year,  but  the  details  of  the 
method  have  not  been  decided  upon.  It  is  likely  that 
the  packing  season  will  be  limited  and  that  there  will 
also  be  grading  restrictions.  Last  year’s  pack  has  been 
closely  sold  up,  and  most  orders  can  be  filled  only  by 
considerable  shopping  around.  No  prices  on  new  pack 
have  been  named  by  California  packers,  but  some  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  come  out  with 
lists  on  All  Green.  These  are  quoting  on  about  the 
following  basis:  No.  1  tall,  mammoth,  $1.90;  large, 
$1.85;  medium,  $1.75;  small,  $1.60;  and  blended,  $1.70. 

PEAS — Quite  a  few  packers  are  out  with  opening 
lists  on  Pacific  Northwest  peas,  and  these  are  attract¬ 
ing  considerable  attention.  Many  consider,  however, 
that  the  market  is  not  fully  established,  owing  to  varia¬ 
tions  in  freight  allowances,  terms,  and  the  like.  The 
lists  conform  quite  closely  to  the  following:  Alaskas, 
No.  2s,  fancy  1  sieve,  $1.55;  fancy  2  sieve,  $1.45; 


fancy  3  sieve,  $1.20;  extra  standard  2  sieve,  $1.20; 
extra  standard  3  sieve,  $1.10;  extra  standard  4  sieve, 
$1.00;  standard  2  sieve,  $1.20;  standard  3  sieve,  $1.10; 
standard  4  sieve,  $1.00;  and  standard  4  and  5  sieve, 
90  cents.  Sweets,  No.  2s,  fancy  1  and  2  sieve,  $1.45; 
fancy  2  sieve,  $1.40 ;  fancy  3  sieve,  $1.30 ;  fancy  3  and 
4  sieve,  $1.25;  fancy  4  sieve,  $1.20;  fancy  5  sieve, 
$1.10;  fancy  6  sieve,  $1.10;  extra  standard  3  sieve, 
$1.20;  extra  standard  4  sieve,  $1.05;  extra  standard  5 
sieve,  $1.00;  extra  standard  5  and  6  sieve,  90  cents; 
and  standard  5  sieve,  95  cents. 

Some  packers  have  also  come  out  with  prices  on  peas 
and  carrots,  quoting  the  No.  2  size  as  follows:  Fancy 
4  sieve,  $1.15;  extra  standard  4  sieve,  $1.05;  fancy  5 
sieve,  $1.10;  and  extra  standard  5  sieve,  $1.00. 

SALMON — Practically  all  salmon  packers  have  with¬ 
drawn  prices  for  the  time  being,  owing  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  operating  costs  for  1937.  Cannery  workers 
and  fishermen  are  said  to  be  making  wage  demands 
so  out  of  line  with  anything  ever  paid  in  the  past  that 
packers  do  not  care  to  accept  further  business  until  an 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  these. 

PLAN  GULF  COAST  MEETING 

HOLE  SALE  grocers  and  trade  members  from 
all  sections  have  been  invited  to  attend  a  sec¬ 
tional  business  and  recreational  meeting  of 
National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  to 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  National- American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  at  the  Edgewater  Gulf 
Hotel,  Edgewater  Park,  Mississippi,  on  March  23  and 
24.  This  meeting  was  scheduled  at  the  recent  Chicago 
Convention  upon  invitation  of  a  representative  group 
of  Mississippi  wholesale  grocers,  plans  for  which  were 
first  discussed  at  Dallas  in  June  of  last  year. 

Carl  W.  Dipman,  editor  of  Progressive  Grocer  and 
an  outstanding  student  of  modern  retail  grocery  mer¬ 
chandising,  will  be  the  discussion  leader  at  one  ses¬ 
sion,  the  subject  being  “Modern  Retail  Grocery  Mer¬ 
chandising  Trends.”  Following  Mr.  Dipman’s  address, 
questions  and  answers  and  informal  discussion  on  the 
part  of  wholesale  grocers  themselves,  covering  all 
phases  of  food  retailing,  will  be  invited. 

John  R.  Bromell,  president  of  Bromell-Alderson 
Company,  specialists  in  the  wholesaling  of  food  and 
groceries,  will  be  the  leader  of  another  business  session, 
having  as  his  topic  “Wholesaling  Groceries  for  Profit.” 
Following  the  presentation  of  his  talk,  Mr.  Bromell, 
who  has  specialized  for  years  as  a  consultant  for  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  on  a  wide  range  of  problems,  including 
wholesaling,  selling,  buying,  merchandising,  and  gen¬ 
eral  operations,  will  conduct  a  question  and  answer 
session  by  wholesale  grocers  from  the  floor. 
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“We  expect  to  give  our  guests  some  entertainment 
that  they  have  never  had  before  and  that  they  will 
remember,”  writes  Thomas  B.  Terry,  former  president 
of  the  Association,  now  chairman  of  its  board  and 
chairman  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Meeting  Committee. 
Others  serving  with  Mr,  Terry  on  the  committee  are 
Messrs.  Youngblood,  Oliver,  Rea,  Cameron,  Cole,  Shaw, 
FitzHugh,  Russell,  Whiteside  and  Taylor,  leading  Mis¬ 
sissippi  wholesale  grocers. 

An  informal  golfing  tournament  will  be  staged  in 
conjunction  with  the  convention,  and  the  committee 
in  charge  contemplates  staging  a  plantation  dinner 
party,  probably  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  23. 

• 

PRODUCTION  STUDIES 

Applied  Wisdom  and  Experience  From  the  Industry’s 
Leading  Authorities 


INDEX  OF  APPEARANCE 


J.  E.  DUDLEY’S  paper,  giving  a  “Summary  of  1936  Experiments 

with  Derris  and  Cube”  in  the  control  of  the  pea  aphid,  has  been 

retained  for  featuring  in  March  15th  issue  of  The  Canning 

Trade  instead  of  March  8th,  as  originally  scheduled. 

In  Issue  of: 

MARCH  15 — “Tomato  Seed  Treatment  and  Plant  Certifica¬ 
tion,”  by  R.  W.  Samson,  Purdue  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion. 

MARCH  15 — ^“U.  S.  Standard  Basis  for  Purchasing  Cannery 

Raw  Products,”  by  R.  R.  Pailthorp,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

MARCH  22 — ^“Processing  of  Stratified  Products”  (Spinach, 

Asparagus,  Asparagus-Pack  Beans),  by  J.  Rus¬ 
sell  Esty,  Director,  Western  Branch  Research 
Laboratory,  National  Canners  Association. 

MARCH  22 — ^“Importance  of  Cooling  Tank  Contamination,”  by 

G.  C.  Scott,  Director  of  Research,  Minnesota  Val¬ 
ley  Canning  Company,  Le  Sueur,  Minn. 

MARCH  22 — “Review  of  Field  Activities  of  the  Past  Four 

Years  on  Pumpkin,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Assistant 
Director,  Research  Laboratories,  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association. 

MARCH  29 — ^“Present  Status  of  the  Sugar  Problem  with  Non- 

Acid  Foods,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Labora¬ 
tories,  National  Canners  Association. 

MARCH  29 — ^“Control  of  Cut-Out  Brix  of  Pitted  Red  Cherries 

Packed  in  Syrup,”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  Research 
Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association. 

APRIL  5 — Home  Economics  Services  of  Individual  Com¬ 

panies,  by  Lillian  B.  Storms,  Gerber  Products 
Company;  Isabel  N.  Young,  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany;  Virginia  E.  Porter,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby. 


CONVENTION  DATES 

APRIL  7-8,  1937 — Tri-State  Packers.  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

APRIL  21-22,  1937 — Indiana  Canners.  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
NATIONAL  FOOD  BROKERS  ASSOCIATION 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

For  President — Mr.  Thomas  H.  McKnight,  of  McKnight  & 
Patten,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

First  Vice-President — Mr.  James  J.  Reilley,  of  James  J. 
Reilley,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Second  Vice-President — Mr.  Harry  L.  Wagner,  of  Carter- 
Wagner  Brokerage  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Third  Vice-President — Mr.  A.  A.  Hallander,  of  A.  A.  Hal- 
lander  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Joseph  L.  McDermed,  of  C.  L.  Dietz  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  Wayne  Clark,  F.  R.  Trigg,  Fred  Harvey, 

Meagle  Sealy,  George  W.  Hepler,  H.  S.  Fulcher,  Chairman. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  it  was  so  ordered.  Secretary 
Fishback  casting  the  ballot  of  the  Association  as  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  body  for  the  election  of  the  men  whose  names  were 
submitted  by  the  Nominating  Committee. 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Salesman  and  Representative 
with  13  years’  experience  merchandising  canned  foods,  cold 
pack,  and  allied  lines,  familiar  with  trade,  Maryland,  District 
of  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  West  Virginia.  Desires  connection  in  the  capacity  of 
brokers  and  sales  representative  with  food  manufacturer,  packer, 
importer  or  refiner.  Can  furnish  reference  of  high  order. 
Address  Box  B-2201,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F,  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quototions  on '  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

Large,  No.  2^ . . . 

Medium.  No.  2}^ . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  white.  Mam.  No.  1  sq. _ 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq..... _ _ 

Small,  No.  1  sq..... . ...» 


BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 57% 

No.  2%  . 1.06 

No.  10  . . 4.26 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 92% 

No.  10 .  4.60 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2^ . 85 

No.  10 .  4.26 


Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2... 


Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

No.  10 . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2...... 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

.86 

No,  10 . 

4.36 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.60 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.36 

No.  10 . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

.86 

No.  10 . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.82% 

No.  10 . 

.70 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2^ . 

1.00 

No.  2% . . . . 

1.20 

.85 

No.  2% . . 

1.16 

No.  16 . 

4.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  2% . 

No.  16 _ 

4.26 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2„„ . . . 

.96 

No.  2% _ _ _ _ 

1.16 

No.  10 . *. . 

4.60 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

CARROTS 
Std.  Sliced,  No.  2. 


Std.  Diced,  No.  2_ . 

No.  10 . 

l76 

_  8.76 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2„ . 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 66 

-  1.10 

CORN — Wholearrain 

1.20 

No.  10.....'...„ . . . 

..  ....  6.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . . 

_  I.IK 

No.  10 . . . 

Std.  No.  2 .  . 

2.76 

2.86 

2.80 

2.90 

1 

. 

2.76 

2.86 

2.40 

2.60 

—  fin 

1.86 

1.86 

-tlTlTT 

. 

2.86 

2.46 

. . 

liitlil 

2.60 

2.70 

ttt--" 

2.36 

2.46 

tntr-T 

. 

2.40 

2.60 

— 

— 

2.10 

2.20 

.60 

.62% 

.65 

1.35 

1.10 

1.20 

4.26 

3.85 

4.00 

1.00 

— 

5.00 

---tit* 

.90 

Tl  llll 

.86 

.90 

4.25 

4.26 

1.26 

— 

1.20 

LIO 

.85 

6.60 

4.26 

1.76 

* 

— 

.86 

‘"so 

.86 

"isH 

4.60 

3.76 

4.00 

4.25 

1.62% 

— 

::z 

1.00 

— 

“li 

— 

“To 

.76 

ZT 

1.40 

. 

.90 

1.10 

1.86 

.86 

. 

1.16 

1  It 

4.26 

.72% 

.77% 

. 

.86 

4.26 

3.26 

8.60 

. 

.96 

.86 

.90 

1.16 

1.10 

4.60 

_ 

8.85 

. 

. 

.80 

.96 

3.26 

3.60 

Tio 

‘IZ 

— 

.76 

...... 

_ 

. 

8.76 

.80 

1.16 

— 

— 

— 

1.40 

1.25 

1.86 

7.00 

_ _ 

_ 

1.20 

1.16 

1.20 

•  ••MM 

— 

It 

•  •MM* 

•MMM 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Wholegrain — Continued  Low  High  Low  High  Low  fflgh 


White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.06 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2. . . 96 

No.  10 .  6.66 

Std.  No.  2 . 87% 

No.  10 . . . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.16 

No.  10 _ _ _ _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 1.10 

No.  10 . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 97% 

No.  10 . 

White.  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10 .  6.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 86 

No.  10 . 6.26 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2% . 80 

No.  10 . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 86 

No.  10 .  4.26 

Std.,  No.  2 . 66 

No.  10 .  3.76 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10 . . . 


1.16 

liio  i!i"o’ 

”90  !!!!!!! 


1.26  _  1.26 

1.06  r.’l6 


1.00 

1.00 

1.10  . 

6.60 

5.50 

.90 

.90 

1.00  . 

6.26 

.90 

.76 

.80 

2.26 

2.60 

. 

.90 

4.25 

.76 

4.00 


.95 


PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s..„ . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s............_ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is........ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  43 . 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6b.... . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  28 . 

10s  . . 

Blackeye,  28,  Soaked . 

10s  . . . . 

PUMPKIN 

Std..  No.  2 . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  3 . . 

No.  10... . 


1.76 

1.90 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.00 

.96 

.95 

.92%  1.00 

6.60 

.90 

.96 

6.00 

6.00 

.90 

.92% 

.46 

.60 

2.50 

2.76 

.75 

.76 

3.60 

3.76 

.76 

.90 

1.15 

.96 

2.85 

.7.75 

1.40 

1.66 

1.30 

1.60 

1.20 

1.40 

1.15 

1.36 

1.20 

1.40 

1.10 

1.40 

1.06 

1.35 

1.00 

1.26 

1.10 

1.26 

1.00 

1.26 

6.25 

6.60 

.95 

1.10 

6.00 

6.26 

.90 

1.10 

6.00 

6.25 

1.60 

1.86 

1.40 

1.75 

1.20 

1.40 

1.30 

1.50 

1.20 

1.40 

1.05 

1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

.95 

1.00 

.95 

1.06 

5.50 

6.76 

95 

1.00 

.65 

.60 

.52%  .70 

.67%  1.00 


2.60  3.00 


1.36  1.46 

1.36  1.40 

1.20  1.30 

1.16  1.26 
1.20  1.30 

1.15  1.25 

1.16  1.20 
1.10  1.16 


1.16  1.20 
6.26  6.26 
1.00  1.10 
6.00  6.26 
1.10  1.20 
4.60  4.60 

L36  L46 

1.26  1.36 


1.20  1.40 

1.16  1.26 
1.06  1.10 
1.00  1.06 
1.06  1.10 
5.26  6.60 

1.00  1.06 


6.00  6.50 

1.00  1.05 

4.60  4.76 

.96  1.00 

.56  .67% 

3.20  3.40 


.70  .75 


2.'76  3.00 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 90 

No,  8 . — . 

No.  10 .  2.90 

SPINACH 

Std..  No.  2 . 80 

No.  2%„ . 

No.  10 .  3.76 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas.  1.06 
Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas.  1.20 
Triple.  No.  2 . 1.00 


.76 

.86 

1.05 

.90 

.96 

3.10 

3.26 

.95 

.70 

.80 

.96 

1.02% 

1.25 

.96 

1.16 

1.26 

4.00 

3.26 

3.76 

4.06 

— 

••••••• 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— CMitinaed 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continncd 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2% . .  1 

No.  3 . 

No.  10 .  3 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2% . 

No.  3 . 

No.  10 . . . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  3 . 

No.  10 . 


Eastern 
Low  Hish 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.90 


1.00 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 1.06 

No.  3 . . 

Na  10 .  3.60 

Std.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2 . . . 

No.  2% . 

No.  3 . 

No.  10 . 3.20 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 


Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 
No.  10„ .  3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1 . 

No.  2.. 


. 40 

. 70 

No.  10.. .  2.76 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2 . 76 

No.  .  1.06 


.40 

.70 

3.00 


.46 

.70 

3.00 


.60 

.76 

3.60 


No.  10., 


3.76  3.76 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 


APPLE  SAUCE 
No.  2  Fancy . 


No.  2.  Std.. 
No.  10..... 


APRICOTS 
No.  214,  Fancy.... 
No.  2%,  Choice.. 
No.  2%.  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . 

No.  2 . 

No.  6 . 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz. . . . 

No.  1 . . 

No.  300 . 

No.  2 . . 

No.  6 . . 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 


No.  10 . . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . „.... 

Choice.  No.  2 

Std.,  No.  2% _ _ 

No.  10,  Water . . 

No.  10,  Syrup . . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% _ 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled.  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Elx.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10........ 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10__- 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  2^^ . 

46  oz . . . 

No.  10 . . . . 


4.00 

4.10 

4.26 

4.60 

.86 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.35 

6.00 

. 

.70 

4.60 

4"76 

.90 

.96 

3.10 

.62% 

.80 

.80 

-.70 

.77% 

2.60 

2.76 

1.00 

1.00 

1.36 

1.86 

.47% 

.60 

.66 

Solid  pack 
.82%  .96 

.76 

.86 

.77% 

.80 

.96 

1.00 

1.06 

1.16 

1.06 

1.16 

1.80 

1.46 

1.16 

1.26 

_ 

o— ••• 

3.60 

3.60 

8.60 

3.76 

4.06 

4.60 

.43% 

.46 

.47% 

.60 

with  puree 
.60  .62% 

.70 

.70 

.72% 

.77% 

.66 

.70 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

.86 

.87% 

1.10 

1.10 

3.20 

3.26 

3.60 

3.60 

2.75 

3.00 

.42% 

.46 

.47% 

3.26 

8.26 

4.00 

8.60 

8.60 

.40 

. 

r.,r-Tf 

3.00 

8.00 

3.00 

8.26 

3.60  4.00 

4.60  _ 


1.70 

6.86 


6.10 


6.00  6.00 


.62^  .55 

.70  .76 

1.10  1.16 
1.46  1.56 

2.60  2.65 

6.00  5.26 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3 . . 

No.  10.  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved.. 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


.60  .62^ 
.77%  .80 
8.00  8.25 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 .  1.76  1.86 

No.  10 .  7.00  7.00 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red.  Water.  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . .  . 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std..  No.  2% . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46  2.66 

8.50  8.76 


9.50  10.00 


10.00  12.00 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Black,  Sjmip,  No.  2., 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2 . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


2.45  2.60 

2.26  2.86 

2.00  . 


6.00  6.00 


Canned  Fish 


...... 

HERRING  ROE 

.  1  fin 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00 

1.90 

1.70 

1.46 

2.00 

1.80 

1.60 

No.  2.  17  oz . 

M  1 .76 

9  nn 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

. .  6.60 

6.60 

.46 

%  lb . 

.  3.26 

3.26 

.87% 

.95 

%  lb . 

.  1.95 

1.96 

2.66 

2.76 

OYSTERS 

. fl6 

1.00 

.  105 

1.10 

.  1 .90 

2.00 

"70 

2.10 

.80 

2.26 

9  in 

2.16 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 

. 

— 

.. — 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.80 

1.90 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

1.66 

1.66 

No.  % . 

1.46 

1.66 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

4.00 

Flat,  No.  % . 

6.00 

6.26 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

8.76 

4.26 

No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.70 

1.76 

1.66 

1.65 

SHRIMP 

1.46 

1.60 

1.10 

1.16 

4.76 

6.00 

SARDINES  (Domestic), 

Per  Case 

%  Oil.  Key . 

.  3.60 

3.60 

1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

.  3.26 

3.36 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.. 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

.  3.90 

3.90 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s.... 
Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48’s.... 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . 

y4S  . 

Light  Meat,  Is.... . . 

%s  . 

%s  . 


1.45 

1.46 
1.60 


1.60 

i"90 

1.15 

1.00 

.76 

2.66 

1.76 

.92% 

1.70 


2.26 

1.56 

1.76 

1.90 

1.16 

1.05 

.76 

2.66 

1.86 

.96 


1.47% 
1.60  . 
1.62% 


1.40 

1.66 

2.76 

8.00 

6.02% 

11.00 

12.00 

6.00 

3.86 

4.26 

9.00 

10.00 

6.00 

6.50 

8.50 

8.7§ 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  lor  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wts. 

BASKETS,  Plddag. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER.  Green  Siring. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Mltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  VegeteJale  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOaERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Carmery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS.  Tin.  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  B^timore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Steunpers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  C2mnery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  SpiraL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SIUERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robiiis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSaAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetleaUT 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catenp,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bidtimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapmem  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,_  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  ^e  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


INSECnCIDES. 

Acjicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


INSURANCE.  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUes.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo^ston,  III. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES,  MisceUaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY.  ^ 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINteY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HXnJ.ERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagua  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULAHNC  DEVICES  (for  MachluM. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checlcs,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Bremds,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Vifis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  A.  Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

F,  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  'Vf&tet  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Robins  Strins  Bean  Slitter 


Robins  Storage  Bin 


Robins  Improved  Continuous  Blancher 


Robins  Scalder 


Robins  Rotary 
Pea  &  Bean  Washer 


Robins  Perforated  Crates 


Robins  Disc  Exhauster 


Tomato  and  Ve¬ 
getable  Washer 


Robins  Slush  and  Tomato  Skin  Pump 


Robins  All  Steel  Buggy  Truck 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Robins  Retort  for  the  Laboratory 


Robins  All  Steel  Retort 


All  Equipment  Shown  on  This  Page  Manufactured  by 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore,  Md 


Write  for  Catalog 

Have  you  seen  the  New  Ayars  Universal  Tomato  and  Cut  Bean  Filler?  Write  us  in  regard 
your  requirements  of  Chisholm-Ryder  pea  and  lima  bean  viners  and  stringless  bean  graders. 


Part  <>f  a  1936  crop  that  yielded  12  Ions  per  acre  is  here  shown  arriving 
at  the  see<l  saving  station,  where  strictly  hygienic  conditions  are 
observed  and  disinfection  treatment  given  so  that  the  seed  we  send 
you  may  he  as  clean  and  perfect  as  possible. 


.ilttr. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

NptU  Uf  atipn.  (EDnnprtitut 

BKEEDING  STATIONS  AND  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


